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| country, we wish to ask whether these orders 
|have not to a large extent had their origin in 
countries where the ideal of ordinary character 
was very low, where marriage and housekeep- 
ing were understood to be such selfish institu- 
tions as to preclude the possibility, in those who 
upheld them, of loving their neighbors as them- 
selves, or of sparing a penny from their own 
self-indulgence to assuage the poverty of others? 
Must not matrimony have been held in those 
countries to be a merely mercenary compact, 
since the abjuration of such ties was thought 
the only path to holiness? An unloving, un- 
congenial marriage, contracted from wordly or 
frivolous motives, is certainly a very unpleasant 
arrangement; but can we look from the many 
happy, cordial wives whom we all know to the 
worn, conscientious, yet half-repining nun, and 
say with Mrs. Ames: ‘‘What she has missed of 
human rapture has she not gained in spiritual 
peace?” 

Again, we wish to ask, whether there is danger 
that our own country, into which so much both 
of civilization and of barbarism is imported 
from Europe, may witness such an accretion of 
extravagance in the habits, and of self-in- 
dulgence in the lives, of her people as shall 
render the ministrations of these dark-robed 
devotees a necessity? We hope not; yet the 
gaps they have already filled for us should be 
taken as a warning, stimulating our own people 
to imitate their virtues while they avoid their 
mistakes. 

To conclude, while we join heartily with Mrs. 
Ames in her generous admiration for the sisters 
“of orders gray,” we turn hopefully from the 
sight of their mournful hoods and scapulayies 
to the bright band of young endeavorers in our 
own country, who, although bound to their life 
of good deeds by no appalling ceremomal of 
vows and orders, are yet unsurpassed for the 
persistency of their beneficence, devotedness 
and never-failing cheer. 


A Glimpse of the Gray Sisters. 


—o— 
BY JULIA R. ANAGNOS, 


Who, that has ever sailed down the wondrous 
river to the city of Montreal, can forget his 
first glimpse there into Old-World ways and 
customs! Has anything ever seemed so Euro- 
pean since? The great cathedral, with its vast 
bell, fine towers, and large, though ill-executed, 
pictures, with its red-crossed priest, carved 
shrine, and civil, yet devout, sexton, how did it 
impress our childish imagination! Here was 
Europe for us, all readymade, and seen after 
crossing no broader a ‘‘pond” than the waters 
ot Lake Ontario. Pre-revolutionary French 
was chattered along the streets; there were 
nunneries to be visited and bishops’ gardens to 
be gazed at. Here, in short, was Europe in a 
nutshell, and the flavor of the kernel was not 
soon forgotten. 

Now, when journeys seem commoner, and 
everybody has scen everything, it is pleasant to 
retrace.in fancy the steps of our earliest, our 
first, voyage of discovery, and to listen to the 
tales of travedlers who are sojourning where we 
stayed so long ago, and whose feet are wander- 
ing for the firgt time where ours, perchance, may 
never tread again. They will refresh our mem- 
ories of what we once’ saw, and will tell us of 
things which we could not then see, as they 
were still unbuilt and undreamed of. 

Mrs. M. C. Ames has recently gone to visit the 

orth American possessions of her Britannic 
Majesty, and sends back her first impression to 
the United States from this picturesque city of 
Montreal. With that hearty appreciation of 
excellence in woman which Mrs, 
Ames’s marked characteristics, she lingers by 
the statue of Queen Victoria, prophesying a 
supremacy for woman similar to that emblema- 
tized by this work of art, and regretting that no 
lady of the United States has yet been honored 
with such a monument. We cannot ask with 
Mrs. Ames, “Of all the women who have given 
their lives and loves for its [the country’s] sake, 
where does there stand one monument to their 
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Thoughts in My Garden. 
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BY MARY PRINCE STORY. 


memory?” since we believe that the truest 
merit does not need to be commemorated by 
shrines of human workmanship. Let the work 
be done first; the statues will come in due time. 
That they have their usefulness in stimulating 
beholders and bystanders to acts of kindred en- 
terprise and virtue we do not deny; but the 


This afternoon I went out for a last day’s work 
in my garden this season—digging up bulbs and 
collecting and tying supporting stakes in bun- 
dles, regretfully eyeing the while the few plants 
as yet untouched by the frost. Over the high 
board-fence which separates our domains I 
/ caught occasional glimpses of Nelly’s gingham 
kerchieted head, and I knew that she was en- 





‘saints and martyrs whose names blaze so brightly 
in the ladies’ calendar have often shone in a | 


| And then the thrilling adventurers of the 
Knight of Leon!.they almost equalled in fasci- 
nation the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” and, on the ground 
of morals, couldn’t have been more injurious to 
the mind of a Yankee child, seeing that the 
hero was one who 
‘*Loved one only, and who clave to her,” 

instead of divorcing or killing her, or magically 
transforming her into a horse, when they two 
couldn’t manage to agree. 

So I trust that my little ones may grow up 
unharmed, even in a world full of sensational 
literature. If I will not put hurtful fruit upon 
my table for them to partake of, neither will I 
awaken Eve's instinct by absolutely forbidding 
it. Rather will I so train them that, seeing both 
the good and evil in the real as in the fictitious 
world, they may know and hold fast to the for- 
mer. 

Essex, Mass. 
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carelessly missed the station! 


every fiber of their being, in aspiration and 
methods of consummation! To the husband 
whose wife is an opium or*chloral eater, and to 
the latter whose coadjutor is a subject for de- 
lirium tremens; who reels from the glittering 
club-room or the lowest den; who is disgust- 
ingly silly or alarmingly boisterous ; who fright- 
ens the little ones, unsettles the domestics, and 
annoys the.neighbors—thus adding the sting 
of publicity to\an agonizing sorrow. How it 
comes to those who in hot hastesenter the depot 
at one door and behold the cars starting out at 
the other; who have missed the last train, and 
must travel into the night to their destination! 
How significant to clergymen who pack up the 
wrong sermons, which have already been de- 
livered in the special place; to the lecturer, de- 
tained in a snow-drift, his audience long since 
assembled to greet him! How heat succeeds 
chills as he realizes their impatience and criti- 
cism! How true to the hostess, who awaits 
knives and dessert by a messenger who has 
How fitting to 
one driven from the fireside against judgment 


knowledge and belief, tells that Agamemnon 
received a divine command to kill his daughter, 
we decide without hesitation that Agamemnon 
ought not to have believed such a story. No 
written or spoken testimony could make such a 
thing credible. The man who declared it was | 
in error. When God, the true God, wants to | 
test our obedience, He gives us right things to 
do, not wrong things; He sets before us duties, | 
not crimes; He enjoins something in accord- 
ance with the rest of his providential dealing, | 
not in opposition to it. It is thus, is it not, that 
we feel perfectly assured that neither Moloch | 
| nor Diana represents the true God. 
Now, when another writer, in yet another 


pits are opened and prepared for a new ia-lay; 
however, permission to preserve a grave undis- 
turbed for five years may be.purchased for the 
sum of ten dollars, while a concession a per- 
petuité may be secured at one hundred dollars. 
Thus is it with the poor wretch who toils for the 


dust from whence he sprang, unwept, ughon- 
ored and unsung.” But Pére Lachaise, per- 
haps the most celebrated cemetery in the world, 
is the last home of all that was great, noble 
and brilliant in the realm of France. Its pe- 
culiar name is derived from the fact that Father 
Lachaise, the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV., 
; possessed this land, which he late in life present- 
very ancient nation, meaning, no doubt, to de- | ed to the city to be devoted to its present cause. 
scribe the true God, calls him Jehovah, and as- | The place has been the theater of several noted 
serts that he commanded Abraham deliberately | events, and in the March of 1840 was the scene 
to kill his own son, why do we shrink from ap- | of a sharply-contested action between the Rus- 
plying to that narrative the rule by which we | sians and French, in which the former were vic- 
have judged the two former ones? and from/torious. Also in the fatal May of ‘71, the day 
saying, as we do in the two former cases, that | before the Versailles truops effected their en- 
the writer, however sincere, was evidently in| trance into Paris, several hundred of the in- 
error? Is it strange that a view of God, and!/ surgent Communists took up their position in 
religion, and human duty, current 1800 years| the cemetery, planted their cannon and bivo- 
before Jesus came, should be less perfect than | uacked in the tombs. A few days later the bat- 
that which we cen form 1800 years after? Has | teries upon Montmartre opened fire upon the 
no progress been made in the discernment of | cemetery, destroying the tombs and causing the 
spiritual things since the time of Abraham?}Commnuists to fly into the city. for refuge; 
Must we not, in honor of the true God, through | thus the place escaped utter demolition. The 
faith in the perfect goodness of the heavenly | long street which leads from the Place de la 


glory of Paris and who goes down “to the vile | Beett ” Oh Cut I 
| Beethoven,” the ‘‘Cuban Insurrection;” the 


| ‘Breeding of Horses ;” the *‘Three Cathedrals 


and will, and obliged two days after to encase a 
loved object in lead or drop him in ocean’s 
depths! To the writer of a hasty note detained 
for postage from the mistake of the wrong 
stamp. 

A volume would not contain the totality 
ot our grievances. They are more numer- 
ous than the sands, and as diverse as our fea- 
tures. They are hidden and outward; subtle 
and patent to observing orbs. They belong to 
each period, and track us to palace and hut, 
prairie and mountain-top. They commence 
with our entrance into life, and continue 
straight on to our exit, modified by degrees of 
intensity. We cannot spare ourselves, and no 
one cai save us, however vicariously inclined. 
It is not luck, for we attract good and evil by 
our conditions; and much might be changed if 
we were wiser, more philosophical, and could 
trust the dear Father who is ever near. We 
rush into situations which bristle with difficul- 
ties; we undertake that for which we are in- 
competent; we select the unpropitious hour, too 
early or too late; we are unfortunate in our as- 
sociates; they drag us down when, if of different 
type, they would help us ascend; we act before 
we think, and consequently repent at leisure. 
Some are cool and calculating to the point that 
they freeze their projects and nip enthusiasm. 
We are so different in temperament, disposition, 
mental caliber, that we cannot judge one an- 


Above, blue skies; below, blue waves 
That bathed the shores of the sunny land, 
And underneath the weird, old caves 
With floor of stone and golden sand. 
A little child on the beach alone, 
Tinkling, now slow, now fast, a bell; 
Listening the whiie to the deep sea-moan, 
And thinking thoughts too wise to tell. 
For in his mind the changes rang— 
The changes of the chimes of bells ; 
And ever in his heart he sang 
The wedding songs, the funeral knells. 
The years passed on; he worked and dreamed, 
Till rang the metal’s sweetest chime ; 
As sweet as heavenly songs he deemed 
The music of those bells of time. 


At morn, at noon and in the eve, 
He listened to the music long, 
That through his work he might receive 
The sweetness of life’s sweetest song. 
Within the shadow of his bells 
He hoped to pass his days away— 
Among the caves and in the dells 
Of lis beloved Italy. 
But troubles came; the bells were sold, 
And carried to a foreign land; 
And he, poor man! for want of gold, 
Must leave the home for which he planned— 
Must wander, penniless and lone, 
Upon a bleak and foreign shore ; 


Father, discredit the human record of a divine 
command to sacrifice Isaac just as much, and 
for the same reason, as we discredit the other 
human record of a divine command to sacrifice 
Iphigenia ? 


If not, why not? EXAMINER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
La Vie Parisienne. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Paris, October 28, 1873. 
THE GOBELINS. 
At the southeastern extremity of Paris, on the 
left bank of the Seine, just above the fumous 
Pont d’Austerlitz, the brook La Biévre skirts 
the city, falls into the river and mingles itself 
with the waters that flow through the vineyards 
of France and into the sea. During the four- 
teenth century its waters were considered to have 
valuable dyeing properties, on account of which, 
in 1450, Jean Gobelin erected an establishment 
upon its banks from which have emanated the 
famous Gobelin tapestries which grace the pal- 
aces of the Old World and the museums of the 
New. The successors of Gobelin had, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, acquired 
such a high reputation for the perfection of their 
art that Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV. and 
an enthusiastic promoter of industrial enter- 
prises, caused the establishment to be purchased 
and to be carried on by government. Under this 
management the famous fabrics which have been 
the admiration ot the world in the correctness of 


Bastile to the gates of Pére Lachaise may be 
two miles or more in length,and is lined on 
both sides with an unbroken stretch of shops in 
which wreaths of immortelles are suld; black 
and white bead crosses, funeral ornaments, and 
the like. The competition in the sale of mel- 
ancholy tokens prepares the way trom gay Paris 
and renders one desperate with low spirits, even 
before the gray walls appear. The first view 
of the cemetery is extremely repulsive—a wide 
hillside so covered with small, erect tombs as | 
not to allow space for a blade of grass. Each 
tomb may be four feet wide by twelve in height 
and just deep enough to contain a tawdry altar 
and one kneeling-chair for a friend, should it 


it is a charming volume.—Roberts Brothers. 


The Edinburg Review, tor October, vives a | 
| new description of ‘‘The Iron Mask,” discusses 


| “Work and Wages,” the “Lives and Letters o 


| of St. Paul’s;” “Travellers and Handbooks ;’ 
| describes the ‘‘Kew Gardens;” discusses Dr. 


| Strauss and his theological opinions; and has a 


political article on the British interests on the 


Gold Coast—a practical and excellent list of 
| contents, for which all students and well-read 
| persons are indebted to the Leonard Scott Pub- 


| 
| lishing Company. 


Ditson & Co., we have “Guild, the Engineer,” 


come to many in this form; ‘*We Sail Towards 
; Evening’s Lovely Star,” words by Celia Thax- 
ter, music by Theodore T. Barker; “The Pope, 
he leads a Happy Life’—a comic song; six 
“Etudes Chantantes,” for the piano, by A. 
Croiser; Jockey Galop,” by R. Aronson; the 
first of three ‘‘Sonates Amiables,” for four 
hands, by A. Diabelli, and the ‘Invincible 
Galop,” by E. Kate Simmons—all possessing 
merits, and desirable for good music apprecia- 
tors. 

The Boston Directory Supplement (Novem- 
ber, 1873) contains the names of about 3000 
persons who have made changes in business 
since the issue in July of the regular e lition, 
and a list of all persons carrying on business in 
Charlestown, West Roxbury and Brighton, thus 
making its business value of great service just 





suit his or her taney to count a few beads to 


| now, with the restoration of trade to the burnt 


Of the New Music for the week, from Oliver 


a ballad, set to music by F. Boott—very wel- 


the memory of the deceased. By the cobwebs | 
in the key-holes and the rust on the hinges of 
the gates, it would appear that Paris soon dries 
her tears and does not waste her time here. 
Famous names mect one at every step—Musset, 
Visconti, Rachel, Balzac, Racine and Moliére 
among the literary and histrionic worthies; 
among the musicians are to be found Rossini, 
Bellini, Pleyel, Paer, Herold, Méhul, Cheru- 
bini, Chopin, and an infinity of others all famous 
by reason of their muse; then follow the gen- 
erals and statesmen of France —a legion in 
themselves. Every stranger secks out the 


tomb of Abelard and Heloise; the romantic | newspaper press. Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co. 
sigh over the sad fate of the lovers, while the 


| “hi 9 > iss > > if} P| » 
matter-of-fact personage hurries Om goaded br | of Cienee have now issued a beautiful volume 
the pangs of hunger after the long drive or | °f Mr. Taylor's poetry, called Old-Time DPic- 
tramp. ‘The chapel caps the climax in melan- | fures and Sheaves of Rhyme. There isan easy 
choly mockery; here stand the mutes in black | flow, the true poetic instinct 
gown and cowl; women kneel on the cold pave- 
ment; a priest in black and silver officiates at a | : 
black altar, while a plaster Saviour hangs upon | #94 flag, in these verses, and the reader soars 


district and the incoming of important munici- 
palities to Boston. It is prepared with the usual 
care and neatness of all of Sampson, Daven- 
port & Co.'s publications, who are the Directory 
makers par excellence to their majesties the 
people. 


Twenty years ago, or less, there was no more 
| brilliant and readable journalist than Benj. F. 
Taylor of Chicago, whose contributions of prose 
or poetry had a very general circulation in the 





, & Warm sympathy, 
love of nature, and sublime loyalty to country 





Pe all classes of readers. In every respect | Lowell Institute Lectures on Eng- 


lish Literature. 
oo 
BY JAMES T. FIELDs. 


I.—CHARLES LAMB 
The general topic of the six lectures which I 
am to have the honor of reading to you has 
been announced as subjects connected with 
modern English literature—a very large title for 
avery brief performance; for we are to be to- 
gether only halt a dozen hours in all, and one 
who loves his task might occupy as many months 
with a theme so attractive and so wide in its im- 
port. I shall, therefore, read very rapidly in 
order not to overrun the prescribed limits. ° By 
common consent the literature of England is 
one of the noblest in the world, and I have been 
guided in my selection of subjects for the six 
evenings by an earnest desire to do what I can 
to help bring back something of that old en- 
thusiasm for it which formerly was a distinguish- 
ing feature in this community, and which you 
will pardon me for saying is no longer a promi- 
nent trait either in our culture or our reputa- 
tion. Noone properly informed in the matter 
will for a moment deny that we have lost ground 
in that special regard for our own literature 
which properly belongs to it. It is not quoted 
as itformerly was. It is not read even as it 
was forty years ago. It is not studied, one 
might almost say, at all! A hundred years 
since David Hume told Gibbon not to write his 
history in any one ot the continental languages, 
as Gibbon threatened to do, but to publish it in 
English, **because,” said Hyme, ‘‘our solid and 
increasing establishments in'America promise a 
superior stability and duration to our mother 
tongue.” Seventy years after this advice was 
tendered ind accepted, an accomplished Amer- 
ican scholar, then our minister to the court of 
St. James, happily remarked at the Royal Lit- 
erary Fund dinner in Loudon, that ‘the lan- 
guage which carries Shakespeare and Milton to 
the world carries representative governmert, 
the trial by jury, and the freedom of the press.” 
And when that same voice, speaking to the cit- 
izens ot Concord, told them that Burke’s divine 
words on conciliation with America excelled, in 
his judgment, everything in the form of. elo- 
quence that has come down to us from Greece 
or Rome, our great New England orator knew, 
as he always did, what he was saying, and spoke 
from a full knowledge of the worth and dura- 
bility of his native tongue. And to go back a 
step further, for even two hundred and _ fifty 
years are bua step in the world’s history, when 
we are inclined to undervalue our inheritance of 
speech, let us call to mind that undaunted faith 
and courage planted deep down in the heart of 
the pilgrim when he built his first schoolhouse 
in the snowy forest and wisely decided that the 
English language was good enough for him and 
his children to pray and study in; and let us 
not forget that this same pilgrim in the wilds of 
Massachusetts was blood relation to those sturdy 
men who were about that same period carrying 
the English translated Bible in their jack-boots 
while they were riding with General Cromwell's 
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The work of this description, which is, every 
stitch of it, hand-embroidery, requires the 
utmost patience and a most practised eye, al- 
though no scope is afforded for originality, inas- 
much as the object in view is to copy the paint- 
ing or sketch to such a degree of pertection that 


sons gave an intellectual tone not only to our 
city but to the whole State, and to a degree up 
and down New England—a tone which I for one 
should be rejoiced to see agaim revived every- 
where among us. It is grand to witness the on- 
ward march of all the scicnces, and to hail in 
our day and generation that divine philosophy 
which is neither harsh nor crabbed; but a plea 
for the more general study of English literature 


hand than ours. 

We must now consider the case of the ‘fGray 
Sisters.” Madame d’Youville, a lady of un- 
wearied generosity and enterprise, founded be- 


Mr. Dickinson, an English artist who has | 
| peinted Cobden, Bright and Hughes, has been 
|a guest of James T. Fields, and is in ecstacies | 

over Wm. M. Hunt and his pictures. | Two full page illustrations, one of Jack Hazard’s 

The 100th anniversary of the destruction of | Triumph and one of the Wolf-Den, are striking, | 
| tea in Boston Harbor will be celebrated on the | and many others are particularly good. The | 
16th of tapi ee “2 many tea peti where | illustrations seem to improve in their effective- 
‘the customs of the olden times will appear The prospectus for the 


M Dahlias on their frost-nipped stalks The haven for the tempest-tossed ? 
Hang their glorious heads ; 

Gillyflower and marigold, 
Autumn's hardiest born, 

In their hues still strive to hold 
Summer noon and morn. 


When, their brief, bright being spent, 


Sprinkled among the lakelets in the west. 

It was the time of day that I love best: 

The peace of nature banished vague alarms, 
And sunset clouds, with all their blushing charms, 
Were mirrored in the water's tranquil breast. | jnjy an artistic eye can detect the difference be- 
And then I thought of him who here, of old, | tween the threads of the web and the paint upon 
Took one last lingering glance on this green | the canvas. 


story is one of Miss Phelps’s best, and keeps the | 
And ever is this life a sign 

For us who dreamed our grandest dreams, 
Who built our castles broad and fine 

And glittering in the sun’s bright beams; 


reader in a rapid succession of smiles and tears. 


NY, 


achines 


nevolent establishments at Montreal, in the last | 
century, the blessings of which and of their} 
For us who now have wandered far 


| mess every month. 


numerous ramificatidns continue to lighten the | 
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; Sisters” which - ps splaciicte st casita Ae a arcane me Tanderost tances cling: The work in darkness and in pain, COMMUNICATIONS frames with the original before them and care- | tures of but little above that of the atmosphere, | “Savage Man,” with illustrations; an interest- |! ynderstood that instant death should befall any 
3H ; eulogized, and we found them able, amiable ‘ . . - With little rest and little spoil - sir % fully work-in each color, that no semi-tint may ; but under augmented pressure. By wetting a/ jing sketch, with portrait, of Proctor, the young | one who publicly or privately doubts the per 
; PE wis me ‘or their sake we count the hours: ’ a. ‘ > y of ow > The! mass of freshly cen coal ¢ i it i ii < ‘ i : % i facei P a mee . Inti 
9 and accomplished women; but we wish to ques x : PO A SEN IY a ‘unconscious Blasphemy. be lost to mar the harmony of the whole. The | mass of rdatcin, Shera ie _ and putting it into | English astronomer now in this city, by John | fection of our colleges and schools. Until a 
tion whether it is necessary, in order to be de- Some sad night shall fling ’ J ’ Mr. E 2: Bhaol : Tanai La. Or light is arranged so as to throw a strong gleam | a cellar the mass is heated to such a degree that pay .*F le" ele as aca Banat’ | year ago we used to accord the same asperity ot 
ar . Ses. ee O’er their bloom a glistening veil, Then surely comes at last the day Ry RDITOR: ner, emy, o ; g upon the work, which, being of the finest thread | carburetted and sulphuretted hydrogen are given | Fraser; Froude’s second paper on an English sentence on whosoever hinted an unbelief in 
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affections, and to bury one’s life in a black veil. 
We think there are many married men and 
women in this country whose acts and experi- 


touched.upor.; a discussion, by Prof. Atwater, 
of Princet#n, of the Specie Payment question ; 


proaching God. ] 
chievous results under such circumstances may | 


be appreciated from the fact that there are sev- | ; 2 
| eral instances on record of spontaneous com- | poem by Bret Harte, entitled ‘‘Luke (in the 
| bustion of coal when stowed into the bunkers Colorado Park — 1873) ;” 

And from this cause, | «(Carlism in Spain,” by J. 


| ceptionally goods A tew are faultless in their 
| English drilling. “Some of them are amply 
| supplied with admirable men and women, fully 
an explanation of | competent and eager to instruct their pupils in 

W. Preston; andj the literature of their own language.” I know 


We find again the long-lost way, 
We find the light at life’s amen. 


Show our death-decked darlings pale, 
Drooping and forlorn. 
If one could only make verses to order! One 
would so willingly celebrate family anniver- 


offence by our law is fine or imprisonment, and of the artificers are quite blind, when they are 
tnrned forth to obtain such employment as may 


we ordinarily expect suck an offence esa sagteuonsi furnish a means of support for their declining 
mitted only by vulgar and openly vicious per- years. The faces of those who sit at the frames 
It is, however, the reproach to God, not | are pale with confinement, while the pupils of, or holds of vessels. 


At eventide, 'mid starry dawn, 


ence would justify their answering this question 
We find our day-dreams brighter grown, 


Republics, 
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start from the hearthside at home. 


We'll clasp the treasures all our own. 





tion will show to be unworthy of Him. Just 


Sevres, which has been the property of govern- 





| put into a neat pamphlet by Cochrane & Samp- 


trations; M. D. Conway has another ‘‘South- 


ing, but there was nothing dungeonesque about 
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the familiar acquaintances of my small people, 
and the name of each of our family of dolls 
bears the aristocratic prefix Lady, instead of 


Unmindful of the declaration of Christ, who 
has said that man is not injured by what goes 
his mouth, our 


“Nobody Knows, Lord, What Trou- 
bles I Do See.” 
This caption of an old plantation-song finds 





anto, but by what comes out of. 
ascetics, more ignorant than those of the early 





republican Miss. 


'an echo in every heart, and is germane to all 





gies. For instance, feeling sure, from obser- 
vation and experience, that the true Creator 
and Father of the human race desires that pa- 
rents should always love and protect their chil- 
dren, and never injure, still less murder, them, 


beyond the walls of Paris upon a sunny hillside 
in sight of the ruins of St. Cloud. 
are admitted to the exhibition rooms only, which 
contain a great number of the specimens of the 
manufacture, the most remarkable of them be- 


The public! 


The December Folio has a portrait of War- 
ren, the com@dian—not the best; ten pages of 
‘music, including Strauss’s New Vienna waltz, 





cusses the Poetry and Philosophy of Indian 
Summer; and there are various other papers in 
both prose and verse—making an unusually good 
number, or, rather, continuing a series of ex- 


por that of Charles Lamb. With a wit that 
j wat unrivalled, he never ‘poisoned in jest.” 
| With a wisdom that was plain-spoken and tipped 
|with constant humor, he held no compact with 
j vulgarity. In the whole range,of essay writing 
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the Lord, our one desire is to die as soon as 
possible.” What does this feeling breathe, 
save a weariness of flesh and spirit little calcu- 


Why, mamma, we thought it was a splendid | velpoment; tothe sick lad or lass striving, against | 


| name!” Bless your little hearts! after all | nature, to be equal to those who are normally 
' mamma has not quite forgotten the days of her! only peers; to those who have toiled the entire 
youth and of Gleason's Pictorial’ | day at some cratt, and who-try to keep their 


himself to avert it from his child, He ig. unques- 
tionably the true God, and any other & really 
proceeding from Him will of course be in con- 
formity with this, not adverse to it. We, in 
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jeach. The old chateau in which the manufac- sentiment. They are barren tales in baldest 
| tory is at present established is in a dilapidated narrative and somewhat doggerel verse. The 
condition, and was rendered still more ruinous 


in nature without which art fails. The critic 
seems to measure them with a purely intellectual 
gauge, while such works demand for any fair 





and because he never traded in the mart as a 
| good saleable article. I select him because the 
| very clay of which he was formed seemed to 
| have a kind of brotherly religion in its composi- 
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we followed him across the Strand we would see 
hom turn mechanically into Leadenhall street 
and go up the steps of the East India House. 
He would there hang up his hat and proceed at 
once to business—that of a clerk to the great 
company. Mr. Lamb, the clerk, is known to 
all the business men of the street as one of the 
best accountants in the office, and quite unri- 
yalled for legible penmanship. If you were to 
mention the fact of his being the author of es- 
says and poems to some of those gentlemen in- 
quiring the prices of silks, indigoes and spices 
at his desk, not one would believe it for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Lamb a writer for the press! The 
idea is monstrous. The pen that had been 
used to make up dividends in the mighty com- 
pany’s books would never prostrate itself to 
such base uses! Mr. Lamb's brain is too full 
of porcelain and pepper to allow of any such 
petty innovations as sonnets and dramas! Po- 
etry dies in an hour, these gentlemen would ex- 
claim. The charter represented in Leadenhall 
strect was granted by Elizabeth in 1600, and will 
endure furever! But where are your Leaden- 
hall glories now? Mr. Fields asked. When he 
went in search of them last they had vanished 
forever. He looked in vain for the stately por- 
ticoes, imposing staircases, the solemn beadles. 
They were all gone; but the little volume, part- 
ly composed no doubt in off-hours on those very 
precincts of prosperity and grandeur, is Just as 
full of life and vigor to-day, and commands 
smiles and tears as promptly as ever. The 
riches of the East once represented there are 
nowhere to be gathered up; but we open a fra- 
grant little casket called the ‘Essays of Elia, and 
lo! “My First. Play,” ‘Mrs. Battle's Opinions 
on Whist,” and ‘*A Dissertation on Roast Pig. 
Time's ashes have gone over the foundations of 
the Leadenhall palace. Now it is as silent as a 
street in Pompeii at midnight. Elia alone sur- 
vives and is immortal. And who is Elia that 
he should outlive the famous company of India? 
He was a poor man’s son; @ poor man himself, 
bitterly poor for many a year of his toiling ex- 
istence. : Rest 

Let us try and look at this man’s life, con- 
tinued the lecturer, and see if it be not of 
some value to the world. It is a summer after- 
noon in the year 1787. Two school boys are 
strolling together in the cloisters of Christ's 
Hospital in London. The younger 1s only 
twelve years old; the elder one two years his 
senior; and, as they walk along, he they call 
the inspired charity-boy is reciting **Pindar” in 
Greek to his companion. The one entranced 
with listening admiration is Charles Lamb, the 
other is Samuel Taylor Coleridge. For eight 
years Charles remained a schoiar in that noble 
establisiment, Christ's Hospital, and at the age 
of fifteen went out into the world as an account- 
ant, tv earn his own livelihood and help sup- 
port his aged father and mother and delicate 
sister at home. Would you mind lifting the 
latch and looking in on this family in their hum 
ble lodgings in 1796? The mother has lost the 
use of her limbs, and Mary, the daughter, is 
her daily and nightly attendant, taking in 
needlework to add to their slender resources. 
Charles, ready to drop with fatigue at the office, 
is trying to amuse the old father by playing 
cribbage with him. Their income, all told, is 
only £180 a year, but Charles, writing at that 
time to his young friend Coleridge, says that, 
“If we can’t all live comfortably on this sum, 
we ought to bura by slow fires.” There is a 
tendency to insanity in the family, and they all 
know it and fear it. Suddenly, at the age of 
twenty, it breaks out in poor Charles, and he 
gees into a mad-house for six weeks. But a 
greater tragedy is soon to befall. Mary Lamb, 
one of the most unifurmly loveable and amiable 
characters that ever lived, by hard work at her 
needle and constant watching, has so wrought 
upon her nerves that mental misery begins to 
manifest itself. Charles, fighting off poverty 
as best he may at the India House, has got the 
family almost tree of care and debt. On the 
afternoon of December 22d they are just sitting 
down to dinner when Mary, seized with a sud- 
den fit of insanity, rushes at her poor defence- 
less, idolized old mother, and stabs her to the 
heart. Charles,’in describing the terrible event 
to Coleridge, says: ‘*God still preserves to me 
my senses. My poor sister is in the mad-house. 
Write as religious a letter as vou can to me, 
Coleridge, but don’t mention what is gone and 
done with. With me the fyrmer things have 
passed away. God help us all!” And in this 
way Charles Lamb, the sensitive, shy scholar 
and hard-working clerk, enters on his 21st year, 
the common era of hope and anticipation in the 
lite of a young man. 

Mr. Fields described at some length the con- 
tributors to the Old London Magazine when 
Charies Lamb began to send his essays to it. 
Amony the writers were Carlyle, DeQuincey, 
Landor, John Keats, Allan Cunningham, John 
Bowring, Barry Cornwall whe John Clare. Mr. 
Ficids described all these Meng3qome of whom 
he had known personally. Coleridge’s triend- 


ship with Lam was also described and at | his later days. % i : 
length, and a picture of the philosopher as he | It was in 1839 that Charles Sumner, then 


appeared in the lecture-desk was given. Mr. | twenty-six years of age, paid Smith a visit at 
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conversation. Mr. Fields thought that George | Said, ‘You have no idea how popular it 18; I 
Deyer and Bernard Barton might have been bet had a gate broken since I put it up. 
blameless, but they were certainly uninterest- | T- Sumner said his wit and wisdom was scarcely 
ing. Of Martin Burney, wanes secprepaaseraing pag! oma’ = yas anes ee eee 
face made people stare when seen for the first spate y Sree Npacrds 
time, Lamb said that ‘te is on the top scale of | W48 taking his leave, Smith took from the shelves 
my friendship ladder, on which an atigel or two | of his library and commended to him as a part- 
is still climbing, and some, alas, descending !” Se = ek sage a bY — 
Mr. Fields said that the name of Caarles | ?2F umanity. ho Knows Out he sowed the 
Lamb must always stand quite by itself in the | eed in the rising statesman’s heart by the gift 
annals of modern literature. Some authors, he | Of @ rare book of a lifelong and noble service 
said, are honored and venerated, some esteemed | and indomitable faith in the republic? ; 
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any other modern writer. Hewas one of the rarest | Webster struck hem much like a steam-engine in 
and most delicate of the humorists of England; | Pantaloons. And again he said: “When I 
a teicher of the humanities; @ sower of seed in | began to thump the cushion of my pulpit on first 
the English mind which has ripened into four- Commng to Foston (a place where he was once 
fold charities. His advent into the ranks: of settled) the accumulated dust of a hundred and 
letters was a staggering blow to cant and hy- fitiy years made such a cloud that for some 
pocrisy. The whole female world should rey- ; MoUutes I lost sight of my congregation.” He 
erence and honor him, for he upheld and rev- | O8¢¢ related an instance where a magpie came 
erenced womanhood in every form. He was | /to church and attempted to grasp and carry 
nobody's supplant or go-between. He is an off the sermon which the minister was preach- 
episode in letters, a digression, and his writings ing, 200 he said while the struggle fsa tue. 
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by his contemporaries the spoiled child of for- '% favor of the magpie.” In speaking of an 
Lamb might be denominated “the un- | ftorio, he said, ‘‘How absurd for five hundred 
Lamb was no ¢0 be fiddling like mad about the Israelites and 


fanaticism under the name of Methodism, and 
was sorry that he had not examined more 
closely the nicer discrimination of the Wesleys. 
He struck out boldly against cant, one of the 
first impulses to his action in this direction 
being the reading such advertisements as the 
following in a religious publication: ‘‘Wanted, 
a man of serious character who can shave ;” 
and another: ‘‘Wanted, a place by a young 
man who has had service in a serious family ;” 
and, turning over the pages, his quick eye lit 
upon a paragraph about a man “‘whose heart 
was so hardened by sin that he would rise up 
early in the morning and study music,” and 
who once even “practised upon a German flute. 

Smith was a controversalist, to be sure; but 
his pen was always on the side of right. As 
fearless as the eagle, and with talons as sharp, 
he was quick to discover wrong; and, when he 
saw it, he swooped down upon it with irresist- 
ible power. He was also a witty man—without 
doubt the wittiest of his time, and the best and 
noblest man of any time. Whoever placed 
Sydney Smith among wine-bibbers and diners- 
out did not know him. He was temperate, and 
despised all the sottish passions; and he should 
be bowed down to as a man who, surrounded 
as he was by every temptation, was never 
coarse, never irreverent, and never selfish. 
His wit was of that quality which was always 
counsel for a person wrongly arraigned, and 
for the poor man ready to perish; that wit 
which, when it found a pretender robed in a 
cloak of truth that was lined with lies, lifted 
the coat from the hypocritical back and turned 
it right side out befure the public. He was 
always a friend of America; and his outburst 
when Pennsylvania repudiated, and he lost 
money by the operation, was but just. 

Sydney Smith was bora at Woodford in Es- 
sex, in 1771; and, when a sturdy lad of six 
years, he was sent to school to the Rev. Mr. 
Marsh, a scholar of some cetebrity at South- 
ampton and later of Winchester, where he 
starved and studied, and, with his brother, car- 
ried off the highest honors. It was here that he 
received a flattering but most involuntary com- 
pliment from his school-fellows, who signed a 
round-robin “‘refusing totry for the college prizes 
if the Smiths were allowed to contend for them, 
as they always gained them.” He spoke of the 
following incident as one of the first things 
which stimulated him in acquiring knowledge 
in his early school-days: One day an eminent 
man passing by saw him reclining in the shade 
reading his ‘‘Virgil.” The man stopped, and, 
patting him on the head, gave him a shilling, 
saying, as he passed on, ‘That is the way you 
are to conquer the world.” The impression 
made by that circumstance was a lasting one. 
He was sent to Normandy to perfect his knowl- 
edge of French. He obtained a scholarship at 
Oxford, with the help of which revenue he man- 
aged to pay his university expenses. His 
choice was for the bar; but, obedient to his 
father’s wish, he went into the ministry, and, at 
the age of twenty-three, he was established 
curate in the midst of Salisbury plains. The 
barrenness of the place was described by Mr. 
Fields, who added: ‘‘Never could the lot of a 
student have been cast in a worse soil than 
among the snows and thistles of that barren 
region.” He set himself to his work, however, 
organized a Sabbath school and a school of 
industry, and soon saw the parish much relieved 
from want. He went to Edinboro’ in 1797, and 
in 1800 he was married there. His wedding- 
present to his wife corsisted of six small silver 
teaspoons, which had, from much wear, become 
the ghosts of their former selves, and which he 
flung into her lap and said he gave her all his 
fortune. His wife had some property; and a 
gift of some hundred pounds from Mr. Beech, 
whose son was Mr. Smith’s pupil, enabled them 
to set up housekeeping. 

A few years later he started the Edinboro’ 
Review, in company with Jeffrey, and com- 
menced the long warfare against crime and 
abuse which he waged for so many years. 
Smith wrote seven articles in the first number, 
and continued a contributor for twenty-eight 
years, and advocated reforms in church disci- 
pline, the public schools, the poor laws, justice 
to woman, and sought to remove the excres- 
ences which clustered on an indolent govern- 
ment. Of course the whole country was star- 
tled. ‘‘Not hang a woman for stealing five 
pounds! Not cheat a poor woman when an 
opportunity occurred! Ameliorate the condi- 
tion of chimney-sweeps! Monstrous! What 
is the world coming to?” they asked. He re- 
moved to London in 1833, where he delivered 
a course of lectures on moral philosophy which 
became so popular that they were three times 
repeated; and the largest halls that could be 
obtained were each night filled to overflowing 
with his audiences. But with all his popular- 
ity he found it difficult to manage to make 
both ends meet; so he was forced to move to 
the couatry home which was his residence for 














tune. 
spoiled child ot mistortune.” 


He had a ‘pics and always in an original manner. 
capacity for devout veneration, and the authors He called pickpockets ‘domestic collectors.” 
he set up for commendation must not be trifled Those who went into battle with him dis-tin- 
with. ‘The character of Captain Jackson in the guished generally came out ez-tinguished. 
Essays of Elia was nearest to Lamb's own, tor Smith was a pioncer.in the cause of woman's 
the captain always put a handsome face on indi- "Shts, and he always “encouraged woman to 
gent circumstances. Homely dwellings and furnish herself with ideas. A new era dates 
plain hospitality were the magnates that drew from the nae - Sidney Smith. He improved 
Lamb ottenest. Old. books, old chairs, old te stock of national talent. What Smith's in- 
china, old companions, he loved most. He “uence might have been if his magnificent 
used to say with Shakespeare—“The heavens ‘lents had been used to destroy! He might 
thdthselvedune old? _ have tainted whole generations with impure 

Mr. Fields recited several anecdotes of Lamb,” Passion, but he had charity and grace and uni- 
some of which have never been in print. Lamb versal benevolence, as well as wit. The ac- 
was speaking with Proctor one day of a person quaintance of Dickens and Smith began with 
who had gone wrong, and a lady present said, ‘fifth or sixth number of ‘Household Words,” 
with much teeling, “Oh, Mr. Lamb, where was and they were iike brothers in correspondence. 
his guardian angel?” ‘May be,” said Lamb, Dickens, in his delicate but expressive way, 
“he tired him out.” One day he called Cole. ®#id of him: “It was never easy to differ with 
ridge ‘tan archangel a little damaged.” Like him in anything and not be in the wrong.” 
Dickens, Lamb had a great affection for actors, In conclusion; Mr. Fields spoke of his death, 
He i ever forgot that Shakespeare was a player, ®%4 described his declining years in eloquent 
aud that to be a good one was an excellence “OFds, saying ‘this hfe was written all over with 
hard to achiev e; but, when once acquired, he cheertul and hopeful Christianity.” 


and the sweet security of, streets. 





“Who Owns Charles River ?” 
a 
BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 








argued that it should be fostered by the commu- 
In Lamb's later years the sight ot an old 
play-bill touched and thrilled him, and he read | 
wnd re-read every word in it with an old-time de- 
lyght. He always spoke of “Dickey” Swette, | 
“Jack” Bannister and **Bobby” Palmer as if 


nity 


“The leaves are all blown off our elm-tree, 


he loved them Lamb's affections had been ie . 2 ; 
strongly drawn in variy life to a young girl father!” said our little boy, Jamie, this morn- 
every way worthy of his attachment, but he Ig; and he tsa little fellow, for he was three 


smutiie : ‘ the feeling in his own breast, and years old on this earth on the first day of this 
resolved that no earthly tie sho ver be F ¥ 
ok dat i Foe t§ ‘tall. month. But, young as he is, he is the king of 
{ might become 4g ded « 7 1 r ‘ . 
our house. The best broom is kept continually 


e} 


of the prejudice which he incurred by attacking 


expectation of the community. 


easily arranged, and hence more time is wanted. 


committees to report the names of twelve Alder- 


special needs of the several localities; but gen- 
erally it is better to have all nominations em- 
anate from the conventions themselves. 
trust the very best mer will be selected, and all 
doubtful ones, whether as to capacity or private 
interests, will be allowed a generous letting- 
alone. 
icipality are running easily in the grooves, we 
can afford to honor mediocrity and a small de- 
gree of personal selfishness; but not just at 


round him with a superior board of intelligent, 
efficient and unselfish Aldermen. 

Let the nominating conventions now give us 
the best men for the rest of the ticket; for the 
citizens generally are in the mood to select from 
all the lists only those who will reflect credit on 
the city through their ability and character. 


uts and perch and shiners and brims and eels 

used to catch. ‘Who owns Charles River?” 
inquired he, this morning. What answer could 
I give? ‘‘Where is Charles River?” was his 
next question; ‘‘is it over air?” Sol replied, 
““Everybody owned it when I was a little boy. 
And then came to me the vague ideas I used to 
have then that Mr. John Bullard owned Bul- 
lard’s Landing, and Mr. Sam. Swett and Mr. 
Thad. Mason owned the meadows, and Mr. 
Fuller owned ‘‘Powder-House Rock ;” and that 
they held it in a sort of fee-simple for us boys 
of that period. We went to school then in a 
room under the old Episcopal church, which 
stood on what is now called ‘‘Franklin square,” 
in Dedham village. That was forty and three 
years ago, at least. But when the doy asked 
me that searching question, ‘‘Who owns Charles 
River?” in a moment all the enjoyments and 
sports and perils of these early boyhood’s 
days when we waded in the waves at Bullard’s 
Landing, or dived from ‘‘Cart Bridge,” or gath- 
ered acorns along ‘‘Dowse’s Walk,” or fastened 
our flat-bottomed boats to ‘‘Dowse’s Wharf,” 
or mimicked Indian warfare around ‘‘Powder- 
House Rock,” were present before me. Was 
I ever such a little fellow as the boy by my 
side! Did I ever have so long flaxen hair! (I 
will not suffer it to be cut off). Did it ever oc- 
cur to me to ask ‘‘Who owns Charles River?” 

Voila tout! Charles River was the one 
great river of wy boyhood. It had its rise, in 
my vision, somewhere above Fisher's Island. 
It crooked its way and wound around under 
Cart Bridge, by Golding’s Factory, ty Dowse’s 
Wharf, to Bullard’s Landing. Here, as it then 
seemed to us, it spread out into a broad stream. 
It was a great feat for the bigger boys to swim 
or to wade to the ‘‘Sand Bank,” on the oppo- 
site side; and George McIntosh was drowned 
one lovely afternoon in attempting this feat. 
He was the son of Capt. Elisha McIntosh, cap- 
tain of the Dedham Light Infantry, which corps 





Text and Comment. 
The New York Tribume, which has shown 
under its later management, equally with that 


its old-time arguments and positions, remarks 
that ‘‘when the Massachusetts Woman-Suffrage 
Association has satisfied a considerable number 


State that it would be wise and just for women 
to vote, the consummation of the work will be 
only a matter of time. In a word, society must 
first be convinced—and after that all will be 
easy. At present we must be permitted to say 
that we do not know one able and trustworthy 
and leading statesman or politician in Massa- 
chusetts who has fairly and squarely made up 
his mind that the revolution proposed is desir- 
able. Carefuily-guarded speeches and loosely- 


nothing. What is needed is a radical change 
of public opinion, and in the mines of men 
who can vote and who will vote.” It would be 
hard, we think, to convince the 7rtbune, now, 
that any one who favored woman-suffrage was 
either able, trustworthy, or a leading statesman 
or politician; and hence the naming of a dozen 
prominent Massachusetts men would be wholly 
futile. 
ment as we have quoted shows that tbe igno- 
rance of the views of public men which has 
been charged on the Tribune of late is well- 
founded. But admitting that Massachusetts 
fails the Tribune in its partial enlightenment on 
this subject, let us turn to Wyoming Territory, 
which, being ‘‘out-West,” the Tribune may 
possibly discern. The third biennial Legislature 
convened in Cheyenne on the 4th inst. Both 
houses elected Republican presiding officers, 
for the first time in the history of the Territory— 
the first Legislature, in fact, having been en- 
tirely Democratic. Governor Campbell in his 
message speaks of woman-suffrage in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘The experiment of granting to 
woman-a voice in the government, which was 







cause it paraded_i te linen trowsers, and 
had short whiteplumes in its caps, on train- 
ing-days. I can see them now, marching to 
the sound of the fife and drum of the two Deans 
of Tiot, and of Joel Kichards of Dedham, and 
the clarionet and bugle of the two brothers 
Billings of Canton; and the captain was a great 
military chieftain to us. George was but a boy 
of less than ten years; and I told my boys how, 
on that afternoon, a little time after schoo) was 
done, the word went through the little village 
that George McIntosh was drowned! And 
then we, with the fathers and mothers and 
everybody else in the village, gathered down 
by the water at Bullard’s Landing. And how 
Capt. Abner Atherton plunged into the waves and 
swam over to the Sand Bank, and came back to 
the shore with the dead, drowned boy in his grasp. 
So I replied, ‘‘Charles River belongs to every- 
body.” What else could I reply? for does not 
the little old river belong to everybody—that 
is everybody who has ever sailed on it or 
bathed or fished in it? True to write, as we 
grew older, and made more extended journeys 
and explorations, true it is *‘Mill Creek” was a 
more favorite bathing-place, and ‘Wigwam 
Pond” afforded better fishing, while we followed 
‘‘Dwight’s Brook” to its source; and the over- 
flowed meadows were, in winter, better fields 
for skating. Yet, after all, Charles River was, 
and is, and always will be, the one dear river 
of our boyhood; and the survivors of that 
day, if they chance to read this, may as wel 
own up that no reminiscences are more ac- 
ceptable to the heart than those of the days 
when they were very small boys and sported 
on and in Charles River. 
Who owns Charles river? We all own it now 
as we owned it then. We owned the willow 
trees that hung gracefully over its banks, from 
whose branches we cut twigs of which to make 
whistles in spring-time. We owned the maple- 
trees whose scarlet tresses reddened earliest, 
and whose variegated, many-tinted leaves were 
reflected latest from its calm waters in autumnal 
days. We owned the beds of flagroot that we 
dug, and the delicious ‘‘braid” that we gathered 
along the shallow shores. We owned the thous- 
ands of pond-lilies that sent up their delicate 
buds to open in the morning sunlight, and the 
red wild-roses and the pinks that perfumed the 
air all along the green meadows. We owned 
the bobolinks that spread their golden wings to 
the summer sun and made the air vocal with 
their joyful warblings. We owned the bullfrogs 
whose deep bass croakings resounded from the 
mud beneath the lily pads. All the delights of 
sight and scent of budding spring-time scenery ; 
all the voluptuous enjoyment of bathing in its 
quiet waves, or of paddling tiny boats on its 
sluggish stream, by daylight and by moonlight 
in summer; all the music of the hundreds of 
thousands »f crickets on the land, and the green- 
streaked, bass-voiced bulltrogs in the waters, 
which belonged to Charles river then, forty odd 
years ago, belongs to us now. So I told the. 
two boys, and so I said, ‘‘Charles river belongs \ 
to everybody.” =< 
Of course it does. It belonged to John Allin, 
who, almost two and a half centuries ago, went 
to Dedham as the first minister of the town. It 
belonged to the Bullards, and to the Masons, and 
to the Ameses, and to the Havens and the Dex- 
ters. It belonged to the Averys, and to the 
Chickerings and the Faleses; and it belonged 
equally to all—not to mention their names— 
whuse descendants have in their boyhood 
sported on its waters. What a thing is a river! 
To all of us is it not a sort of ‘‘river of the 
water of life”? 

And so we all feel that we have a historical 
property in all the rivers of which we were 
taught, or have known, or have read of, in child- 
hood. The river Euphrates, the river Ganges, 
the ‘‘Rubicon,” the Red Sea, ‘‘cool Siloam’s 
shady rill,” the Hellespont—none of these we 
may have seen, but we know all about them, 
and we have a property in them. They are as 
familiarly claimed by us and owned by us as is 
the frog-pond and the old elm-tree on Boston 
Common by all Boston-born men now grown 
gray. 

The two boys remembered that discourse of 
Charles river. And I heard the little three- 
year-old saying the next day to his eldest sister, 
that ‘‘When I was a great, great, big boy 
{meaning himself] I used to catch fishes in 
Charles river.” And he felt, no doubt, as some- 
times they do who stand before the portraits of 
their grandfathers, that they, too, are equally as 
distinguished forthe possession of all the quali- 
ties ard forthe performance of all the deeds 
which have made their ancestors famous. 

To some this may read like boyish senility 
or garrulous twaddle. But I am not the only 
gray-whiskered ‘‘boy” of whom his ‘‘infant 
boys” are asking the question, ‘‘Who owns 
Charles river?” Many of the boys whom we 
knew have gone onward before they have grown 
gray—one dear, noble soul went forward but 
yesterday to the shores of that other river from 
beyond which there is no return; but they who 
survive will recognize the picture, and will re- 
call with a sad pleasure the enjovments of the 
innocent days when they ‘‘owned Charles river.” 
Canton, Mass., Nov. 20, 1873. 


the world by the first Legislature of our Ter- 
ritory, has now been tried for four years. I 
have heretofore taken occasion to express my 
views in regard to the wisdom and justice of this 
measure, and my conviction that its adoption 
has been attended only by good results. Two 
years more have only served to deepen my con- 
viction that what we have done has been well 
done, and that our system of impartial suffrage 
is an undoubted success.” Possibly this evi- 
dence is of like little import to the Tribune ; 
but for plain and practical people it will prove 
a bushel of substantial fact to akernel of theory 
—which latter is what the Tribune offers. 








John P. Hale. 
Another of the brave men who organized suc- 
cessful opposition to human slavery in America 
has passed away. Joun Parker Hate died at 
his residence in Dover, N. H., on Wednesday 
evening, at the age of sixy-seven. Three 
years after his graduation from Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in 1827, he was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar, and almost immediately took 
& prominent place in politics. In 1832 he was 
a member of the State legislature, and, from 
1834 to 1842, district attorney for the State. 
Then he was three years a member of Congress, 
again in the State legislature, one term of which 
he was speaker, and during that time was 
elected to the United States Senate. Except- 
ing an interval of two years, he continued a 
member of the senate for sixteen years, when, 
in 1865, he entered upon a four years’ service 
as United States minister to Spain. 
The time of Mr. Hale’s public life, and partic- 
ularly that portion of it spent in Congress, will 
suggest to many the stormy career it brought to 
him. His grand opposition, in 1845, to the an- 
nexation of Texas as a slave State, and his 
brave fight in behalf of an oppressed race, when 
it obliged him to sacrifice position and friend- 
ships and almost everything but a good name, 
will now be, recalled by thousands. But, in 
losing a little, he gained much; for there is 
hardly a philanthropist or patriot in the coun- 
try but whose heart beats quicker at mention of 
his name. Insulted, ignored, threatened with 
hanging by the impulsive and now garrulous 
Foote, he kept a sublime faith in the destiny of 
his cause; and with unfailing humor and wit, 
and cordial personal intercourse when accepted, 
compelled even his bitterest opponents to show 
a kindly side towards him. For a long while 
he stood almost alone in the Senate in opposi- 
tion to the machinations of the slaveowners. 
Then Chase, Sumner, Seward, and others, came 
in to reénforce him. Of all that courageous 
and talented galaxy none was more faithful 
and vigilant than he. It was a long struggle; 
but he saw the majority of the Senate change 
to an anti-s!avery one, slavery burn out in the 
fitful fires of civil war, civil and political. rights 
come to the late bondmen; and, fittingly, he 
became a representative of the regenerated na- 
tion to one of the oldest governments of Eu- 
rope. 
Mr. Hale carried his anti-slavery principles 
with him into private life. He was ever ready 
to discuss before the people the great issues of 
the hour, and, on the lecture-platform, was no 
indifferent speaker. In the social circle he 
was preéminently entertaining and instructive. 
He volunteered to defend the Shadrach res- 
cuers in this city in 1851, and in 1854 was 
of counsel of Theodore Parker, indicted for 
the ‘‘misdemeanor” of a speech in Faneuil 
Hall! (What demented times those were!) In 
1852 he was the candidate of the Free-Soil 
party for President, in conjunction with George 
W. Julian of Indiana for Vice-President, and, 
through the defection of the Barnburners of 
New York, who, having killed off Lewis Cass, 
went back to the flesh-pots of the Democratic 
party, and from other causes, received but 
157,680 votes. Four vears after, however, that 
vote swelled to over a million. 5 
No history of the great struggie of freedom 
against slavery in this country for the last 
twenty-five years can be complete without fre- 
quent and generous award to John P. Hale 
of unfaltering devotion, penetrating sagacity, 
proved courage, and continual forgetfulness of 
self, in his advocacy of right and justice. 
Chase, Seward, Greeley, and others of his 
compeers, have gone before, and their loss has 
been great; a few more, battered and venerable, 
remain, soon, alas! to follow; but amid all the 
living or dead, no name will, to the masses of 
the generation who witnessed, or participated 
in, the greatest political contest this nation has 
known, carry a greater sense of courage and 
faithfulness tu a noble idea than that of John | 
P. Hale. 
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Boston’s City Election. 
The Democratic and Republican conventions 
have joined the council of a hundred that met 
in the Odd Fellows’ building in nominating 
Samuel C. Cobb for Mayor and Joseph Smith 
for Street Commissioner. This was only the 
Two better 
men for their respective positions could scarcely 
be found. The Aldermanic tickets are not so 











Both the party conventions appointed large 


men. Possibly, with our new districts, this was 
the wiser thing to do, inasmuch as inquiries 
must be made as to representative men, and the 


We 


When the wheels of our enlarged mun- 








~ in the sole care of his poor insane sister ‘ 
M rs Mr. Ficlds sketched the familiar picture iM a harness of strings for him to stride, and 
- aubb’s pathety eee of his sisterat when he can find the other he harnesses two; 
le insane asyluin, and then said: I know of i 
thing 4 ty: i : 95 ; ;' 
nothing sadder than this glimpse of the brother sunagirlinah 3 nea aiese scart sso 


and sister, this parting at the asylum door; she everybody else may as well get WP, for it is 
confined in a straight-waiscoat, which, on literally ‘Sleep no more to all the house.” 
such teartul journeys, they always packed ina His little fat feet go pat, pat, patting fr 
bundle and carried along with them: he to turn | bs i Senn 
back alone to his desolate chamber, distressed eyeing amen Pas paced; alpen 
and broken-hearted. In the calamities of au- he exclaims ; for, in his ignorance of the —— 
— bey crt getoccai touching picture than , ner of the earth's diurnal revolution, he thinks 
cakes ze! stat aac de as paberishaaie the sunset goes back to the east in the dark! 
weeping wanderers to the ea fh — vont toll, aallaee es lm ee 
Scoping. wamieters 38 A me for hurt factory-bell, and sees the golden aurora streak- 
° ley Have 1ong ago experienced the | ing the eastern sky througn the bare limbs of 
great truth of Channing's immortal lines :-— ‘the tall old elm-trees his grandfather planted, he 
: rap ete se 2 may well believe the sunset is coming back. 
ler sea. ; He comes, in his striped, soft flannel night- 
11.—SYDNEY SMITH AND HIS WORKs. my Soden “enukiniee, “ee Gene oa 
In commencing Mr. Fields spoke of the! (the litile ¢ 
pleasure it gave him to speak of Sydney Smith, am.” And when I reach out my bands and pull 
one of the most genial and hopeful workers, him into my bed, in these chill mornin Phi 
one of the best men, God ever sent into the | tiny feet are red with cold; but he dont a d 
world, though be was widely misapprehended. j it, bless his little soul! _ 
He was especially glad to speak of him in the; I told him and his elder brother, last night 
presence of so many young and _ ingenuous | after they were in their bed, a long sto of the 
scholars, as he was one of the grandest dispen- | times when I was, like them, a little te bose 


tO Oe 


i 


, exclaiming, ‘I’m coming in ’ere”| ¢ 
tellow can’t say here) ‘‘to see ’oo, I 


present. 


Boston shows the unanimity that it does in the 
selection of Mr. Cobb for the position of Mayor. 
This comes largely from the fact that Mr. Cobb 
is preéminently a business man— accurate in 
estimates, quick in decision. methodical, ener- 
getic, independent, asking no favors, and avoid- 


benefit to Boston that such a man is willing to | 
turn aside from active business cares to assume | spect. It has been shown that 

the v 
the burdensome duties of the mayoralty; and it ee Tht 


circumstances in which the city is placed by its | and also her owners almost as often as the port 
recent large acquisition of territory, comprising | she visited. Moreover, it is 


of twenty years’ organization—that he can be | York, and under which she 
of service, by properly directing and consum- | captured, were obtained i i 

, ) ’ N an irre; man- 
mating the acts of annexation, that he has con- | eo 


should congratulate itself upon his decision ; 
and the fittest way to thank him for his self- 


The Cuban Imbroglio, 
The excitement over the capture of the ma- 
rauding ‘‘Virginius” and the execution of her 
passengers continues, heightened by the fact 
that the whole ship’s Company, with the ex- 
ception of the engineers and ordinary seamen, 
who were the mere manipulators of the vessel, 
have been put todeath. But the week has con- 
firmed the position we took in our last, that the 
ship had no rights which we were bound to re- 


We deem it a fortunate circumstance that 








ng no responsibilities. It is a credit and a 


with equal facility the Venezuelian, the Cuban, 


8 probably only in the belief that in the peculiar | and the United States flag—changing her colors 








BOR y now admitted that 
hree large municipalities entire—and one acity the papers procured on clearing from a t 


was sailing when 


ner and by false representations. Added to 
these facts are the others that the vessel was 
taken on the high seas, which the highest 
authorities on international law hold that a na- 


ented to serve his fellow-citizens. Boston 








sers of humanity that ever lived. He spoke | used to go fishing in Charles River; and of the 


ie ee 


sacrifice and lighten his official labors is to sur- 





tion, in a time of danger, has « paramount right 





of the former, a strange obliviousness to many of 


of leading and able public characters in that 


written letters prove nothing, and will effect 


But the fact of making such a state- 


inaugurated for the first time in the history of 


good behavior and assume no functions that the 
civil polity of the empire will not warrant. A 


tion, between the Pope and the Emperor, is now 


pleadings and plaints of the holy father do not 
avail against the stern Lutheranism of the old | wisdom and profit in it. 


potentate :— 


been adopted by your Majesty’s government for 
some time past all aim more and more at the 
destruction of Catholicism. 
ponder over the causes which may have led to 
these very hard measures, I confess that I am 
unable to discover any reasons for such a 
course. 
your Majesty does not countenance the pro- 
ceedings of your government, and does not ap- 
| prove the harshness of the measures adopted 
| against the Catholic religion. If, then, it be 
true that your Majesty does not approve there- 
of—and the letters which your august Majesty 
has addressed to me formerly might sufficiently 
demonstrate that you cannot approve that which 
is now occurring—if, I say, your Majesty does 
not approve of your government continuing in 


rigorous measures against the religion of Jesus 
Christ, whereby the latter is most injuriously 


conviaced that these measures have no other 

effect than that of undermining your Majesty's 

own throne? I speak with frankness, for my 

banner is truth; I speak in order to fulfill one 

of my duties, which consists in telling the truth 

to all, even to those who are not Catholics; for 
- 


justifiable to treat her and her passengers a 
pirates. 


only ones to be considered. 


and execute her officers and crew without th 
least notification to the United States. In thi 


other nations; what we most need, just now, i 
patience and calmness. That the national hono 
will be satisfied we cannot question. As to th 


that it is the custom of the island. 
tions there are speedy. 
prevailing characteristic among any class of th 
people. The average Cuban is but a Comanch 
Indian in white pantaloons and panama hat. H 
has no bowels of compassion. He has no ten 
der emotions. 
and his pastime cock-baiting. 


shoots them also at sight. 
and heathenish method; but it is their manner 
and the ill-starred expeditionists should hay 


barked in this raid on a friendly nation. 


not be protected in their nefarious plans. 
Reviewing this whole matter calmly, it seem 


Boston, November 16. 


slavery still shows its infamous front, and al 
ways insisting that delay is contrary to justice 


a shock. 
tion at the dreadful butchery so inconsisten 


terrible difficulties to become a sister republic 


ance and candor. 


charmed the world. 


war from us. 


peace between our two nations.” 


CHARLES SuMNER. 
In an'‘interview with a correspondent Mr. 
Sumner further elucidated the views set forth 
in this letter :— 


hinted, and opinions should be carefully and 
calmly formed. 
clamor he did not think calculated to generate 
sound and sober views. ‘I suppose,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘that I shall be attacked for what I 
have written, unless they suppress the letter. 
They have contrived to get up a vast deal of ex- 
citement on this question. There is a heedless 
popular indignation which overlooks the real 
issue. Give the people a little time to cool off, 
and they will listen to calmer views.” Mr. 
Sumner remarked that he had had a call that 
morning from a distinguished Spaniard, with the 
compliments of Castelar, and, upon rehearsing 
the views of the question presented in the letter 
referred to, his visitor said he could subscribe 
to every word. Mr. Sumner also remarked on 
the attitude of certain London journals in this 
matter, some of which, never very friendly to 
the United States, are doing all they can to 
rouse indignation in this country. We need to 
be very careful, he thought, how we adjust our 
policy to opinions received from that quarter ; 
they would be too glad to involve us in war with 
Spain. They do not like republicanism in 
Spain, and would only delight to have it crushed 
by republicanism in America. Opinions from 
such a source on such a subject, said Mr. Sum- 
ner jocularly, are of that kind of cheese which 
an old rat snuffs only atadistance. England 
would rub her hands in glee if she could make 
out the Virginius a second Alabama. She 
would be glad if we placed ourselves in the 
same position as herself by recognizing the Vir- 
ginius. If the seizure were made in English 
waters, Great Britain might then demand repar- 
ation or not as she pleased. The United States 
really, however, will have to exact any repara- 
tion that may be required of Spain. Mr. Sumner 
thought there was an excellent opportunity for 
good statesmanship at Washington, though a bet- 
ter statesmanship might have been to prevent it. 
As to-the legal aspects of the case, Mr. Sumner 
said they appeared to his own mind very clear. 
The fact that the vessel went under the United 
States flag does not necessarily compromise our 
honor. If she was a filibuster the flag and the 
papers were only a part of the pretence. ‘I 
might call myself Castelar, or Emperor of Ger- 
many, but I am still Charles Sumner.” Mr. 
Sumner said he would probab.y be charged with 
want of sympathy for the Cubans in their strug- 
gle, but his life-record would vindicate him 
against any such charge. It would be foolish, 
however, he remarked, to make the case of the 
Virginius a plea for the recognition of Cuba. 
It would be cruei, too, to precipitate a war with 
Spain unless we were really driven to it. We 
must save the Spanish republic if possible. 











Roman Catholicism under the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Of the tactical battle for denominational su- 
premacy that has been raging in Germany since 
the Franco-Prussian war between the Pope and 
the Emperor, our readers have had some inti- 
repo various articles that we have printed. 
It is well understood that Bismarck has been 
from the first opposed to the entire assumption 
of the/Roman pontiff of ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy, and the Emperor has been suspected of 
complete sympathy with him. Wherever pos- 
sible, the crown and its advisers have resisted 
the claims of the priesthood, and, if not driven 
them out, as they have the Jesuits, they have 
given them to understand they must be on their 


remarkable correspondence, in the same direc- 


made public, from which it will be seen that the 


Vatican, Rome, August 7, 1873. 
Your Majesty :—The measures which have 


When I seriously 


On the other hand, I am informed that 


he path it has chosen of further extending its 


‘ected—will your Majesty, then, not become 


{to do that it may protect itself, no matter 
what flag it flies when making war upon it, nor | $©me way or other—which to define more pre- 
how far she is from the coast; and that it is 


With these premises acknowledged, 
then the questions what is due to the nation 
whose alleged flag and citizens are dishonored, 
and what humanity in war requires, are the 


The cause of complaint made by our govern- 
ment to Spain is not, as we understand, based 
so much upon the Virginius being actually an 
American ship as upon the claim that as her 
papers were American and regular on their face, 
and as she carried the American flag, it was an 
insult to this nation to capture her and condemn 


regard, we can have no doubt the Spanish min- 
istry, as soon as it has received authentic infor- 
mation, will make ample explanation and apol- 
ogy. Indeed, Castelar’s character and antece- 
dents all suggest honorable intercourse with 


rapidity of the condemnation and execution of 
the prisoners, there is nothing to be said, aside 
from its harshness to Northern minds, except 
All execu- 
Indeed, mercy is not a 


His solid delight is a butl-fight, 
In this instance, 
international law warranting the treatment of 
the prisoners as pirates, he hastens to give them 
a pirate’s, a buccaneer’s, a marauder’s fate—he 
It is a bloody, cruel 


considered the risks they ran when they em- 
They 
had had warnings innumerable that they would 


to us Senator Sumner shows wise statesmanship 
and suggests judicious action in the views em- 
bodied in the following letter sent to a protest- 
ing meeting in New York, the other evening :— 


Gentlemen :—It is not in my power to be with 
you at your meeting to ask for justice in Cuba. 
Allow me to add that longing for immediate 
emancipation in this neighboring island where 


I do not think it practicable at this moment on 
existing evidence to determine all our duties in 
the recent case where civilization has received 
It is very easy to see that no indigna- 


with the spirit of the age, but unhappily aroused 
by an illicit filibustering expedition from our | >ut upon the belief of your Holiness—namely, 
own shores kindred to that of the Alabama for 
which England has been justly condemned in 
damages, can make us forget that we are deal- 
ing with the Spanish nation, struggling under 


and therefure deserving from us present forbear- 
Nor can we torget the noble 
president, whose eloquent voice, pleading for 
humanity and invoking our example, has so often 
The Spanish republic and 
Emilio Castelar do not deserve the menaces of 
If watchwords are needed now, 
let them be: ‘‘Immediate emancipation and jus- 
tice in Cuba; success to the Spanish republic; 
honor and gratitude to Emilio Castelar, and 
Bearing these 
in mind, there will be no occasion for the bellig- 
erent preparations of the last few days, adding 
to our present burdensome expenditure several 
millions of dollars, and creating a war-fever to 
interfere with the general health of the political 
body.—I am, gentlemen, your faithful servant, 


It is a very delicate question, Mr. Sumner 


The haste and heat of popular 


every one who has been baptized belongs in 


cisely would be here out of place—belongs, I say, 
to the Pope. Icherish the conviction that your 
5 | Majesty will receive my observations with your 
asual goodness, and wiil adopt the measures 
necessary in the present case.—While offering 
to your most gracious Majesty the expression 
of my devotion and esteem, I pray to God that 
he may enfold your Majesty and myself in one 
and the same bond of merey. Pio Nano. 
Bern, September 3, 1873. 
Holy Father :—I am glad that your Holiness 
has, as in former times, done me the honor to 
write to me. I rejoice the more at this since an 
opportunity is thereby afforded me of correcting 
errors which, as »ppears from the contents of 
the letter of your Holiness of the 7th of August, 
must have occurred in the communications you 
have received relative to German affairs. If 
€}the reports which are made to your Holiness 
s| respecting German questions only stated the 
truth it would not be possible for your Loliness 
to entertain the supposition that my government 
enters upon a path which I do not approve. 
According to the constitution of my states such 
a case Cannut happen, since the laws and gov- 
ernment measures in Prussia require my consent 
as sovereign. ‘To my deep sorrow, a portion of 
S$} my Catholic subjects have organized tor the 
| past two years a political party which endeavors 
e| to disturb by intrigues hostile to the state the 
religious peace which has existed in Prussia for 
centuries. Leading Catholic priests have un- 
fortunately not only approved this movement, 
but joined in it to the extent of open revolt 
against existing laws. It will not have escaped 
the observation of your Holiness that similar 
indications manitest themselves at the present 
©} time in several European and some transatlantic 
e| states. It is not my mission to investigate the 
causes by which the clergy and the faithful of 
one of the Christian denominations can be in- 
duced actively to assist the enemies of all law; 
bat it certainly is my mission to protect internal 
peace and preserve the authority of the laws in 
the states whose government has been intrusted 
to me by God. am conscious that I owe 
hereafter an account of the accomplishment of 
this my kingly duty. I shall maintain order 
and law i my states against all attacks as long 
as God gives me the power; I am in duty bound 
to do it as a Christian monarch, even, when, to 


its wisdom. 


mated. 


table in my possession. 


he remained at Cambridge. 


e 


I believe, occupied by the poet Longtellow. 


s | by his father. 


against servants of a church which I suppose 
acknowledges, no less than the evangelical 
church, that the commandment of obedience to 
secular authority is an emanation of the re- 
vealed will of God. Many of the priests in 
$| Prussia subject to your Lloliness disown, to my 
regret, the Christian doctrine in this respect, 
and place my government under the necessity, 
supported by the great majority of my loyal 
Catholic and Evangelical subjects, of extorting 
obedience to the law by worldly means. I wil- 
lingly entertain the hope that your Holiness, 


with it. 
very excellent state of preservation. 


” 


a good, s@bstantial dining-tab!e. 





affairs, will use your authority to put an end to 
the agitation carried on amid deplorable distor- 
tion of the truth and abuse of priestly authority. 
. | The religion of Jesus Christ has, as I attest to 
your Holiness before God, nothing to do with 
these intrigues, any more than has truth, to 
whose banner invoked by your Holiness I unre- 
servededly subscribe. ‘There is one more ex- 
pression in the letter of your Holiness which I 
t | cannot pass over without contradiction, although 
it is not based upon the previous information, 


his good faith. 
a quantity of lies. 
bord or M. Chesnelong ? 


, 


the expression that every one that has received 
baptism belongs to the Pope. The Evangelical 
creed, which, as must be known to your Holi- 
ness, I, like my ancestors and the majority of 
my subjects, profess, does not permit us to ac- 
cept in our relations to God any other mediator 
than our Lord Jesus Christ. The difference of 
belief does not prevent me living in peace with 
those who do not share mine, and offering your 
Holiness the expression of my personal devo- 
tion and esteem. WILLIAM. 
It will thus be seen the Emperor is impreg- 
nable in his position of the unquestioned inde- 
pendence and supremacy of the civil over the 
ecclesiastical authority of the empire, and that 
Pius the Ninth got small comfort for his com- 
plaints—a result well set forth in Punch’s more 
concise and rhythinetical statement :— 

Pivs to WiiiaM. 
Your Majesty should be aware, 
For ’tis a terrible affair, 
That Bismarck and his atheist crew 
Are making quite a tool of you, 
And struggling hard, by force of tricks, 
To extirpate your Catholics. 
Sire, really you must mind your eye, 
Or down your throne comes, by-and-bye. 
I speak the truth to great and small, 
Heretics, Catholics and all; 
For all who've been baptized, you see, 
Belong, or more or less, t> me. 
You'll come to grief, judicio meo, 
So, bless you much, dear William. 


; by the wars of Wellington. 


small ‘‘store, 
were coarse cloth and bacon. 


versy runs high. 


put himself under church patronage. 


and kissing a bishop's foot. 


that he might be presented to her. 


contract for supplying pork to the navy. 











long triumphant. This contract was the origir 


Pio. i 
than £12,000. 


doubtless fall 


Vatican, August 7th. 
WiLtiaM To Pivs. back whenever a dissol itior 
Your Holiness must have been drugged, 
Or, say the least of it, humbugged. 

No minister of mine can go 

A step ahead if I say no. 

But, Holiness, your blessed priests, 
Joining with Communistic beasts, 

Have lit fierce fire, and wildly tanned it; 
And dash my buttons if I stand it! 

How Christian clergymen can dare 

Such things, I neither know nor care, 
But since they choose to put me to it, 
I’m to keep order—and [Il do it. 

The best course vou can take’s to frown, 
And bid your priests to knuckle down. 
As for belonging to a Pope, 

I’m duly grateful for soft soap, 

But only know one Mediator 

Between myself and my Creator. 

But, notwithstanding credo, still I am, 
Your peaceful and devoted 











the Corps Legislatif. 
was returned to the Bordeaux Assembly against 
a sincere republican. 
him to understard the studiously refined and 


was chosen as a negotiator rather than a duke 


WILtiam. 


BeEnRxIN, September 3d. overboard without scruple. 








Count Cuamporp’s Unrortunate Letrer. 
The following is the text of Chambord’s letter, 
which, immediately on its publication, was very 
generally regarded as putting an end to the 
fusion movement for his elevation to the French 


FurTHER SCHISM IN THE Episcopal CHURCH. 
A notable event in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is the withdrawal from its episcopate 
and membership of Right-Rev. Dr. Cummins, 
hitherto Assistant Bishop of Kentucky. He 
mentions in a letter his reasons for his course 
—his unwillingness to be ‘‘a partaker in other 
men’s sins” by sanctioning with his presence 
ritualistic practices which the Church does not 
repress; his despair of seeing the American 
prayer-book revised in an evangelical direction ; 
the demonstration afforded by the comments on 
his partaking of the communion in a Presby- 
terian church, that the exercise of such liberty 
—which he cannot resign—will occasion strife 
and division in the denomination. Bishop 
Cummins was of Methodist education when he 
was attracted to the Episcopal church. Nota 
deep scholar, he yet was a powerful preacher, 
having great personal magetism from a fine 
presence, fluent delivery, warm and pleading 
tones, and an unquenchable enthusiasm. He is 
a man to set the masses on fire; and should he 
in earnest place himself at the head of a re- 
forming section of the Episcopal Church he 
must soon create a powerful force in the denom- 
ination. Mr. Cheney of Chicago, who resists 
Bishop Whitehouse’s dictatorial orders, will be 
likely to join the new movement, and other; 
evangelical and earnest preachers and people, 
scattered all through ‘‘the church,” add their 
strength. Though Bishop Cummins might have 
worked more efficaciously by remaining in the 
fold, his departure will mark an era in the his- 
tory of the church in this country. 


throne :— 
SaLzBuRG, October 27. 


ter, that I do not hesitate to address myself to 
you as frankly as you came to me. For many 
long hours you spoke with me of the destinies of 
our well-beloved country, and I know that on 


gratitude. I thank you for having so well un- 
derstood the anguish of my heart, and tor hay- 


of my decisions. 


possessed as my security the testimony of a man 


-[ have never deceived it, and never will. Iam 
asked now to sacrifice my honor. What can I 
reply, but that I retract nothing and curtail 
nothing of my previous declarations. 
claims of yesterday gave me the measure of 
what would be exacted of us on the morrow, 
and I cannot consent to inaugurate a reparative 
and strong reign by an act of weakness. Peo- 
ple have a fashion of contrasting the firmness 
of Henry V. with the ability of Henry IV. 
‘*The passionate love which I bear my subjects,” 
he often said, ‘‘makes everything honorable 
for me that is possible.” On that point I will 
concede him nothing, but I should like to know 
what lesson would have been taught any one 
imprudent and venturesome enough to persuade 
him to renounce the standard of the Arques and 
Ivry? You belong, sir, to the province where 





Postat Savincs Baxxs.—The Postmaster 
General, it is known, is in favor of establishing 
these insticutions. The President also, it is 
said, is sympathetic, and may recommend them 
in his forthcoming message. There may be 
The postal money- 
| order system in this country has proved an emi- 
nent success in furnishing to the people the 
fasility for the safe transmission of small sums 
of money. Each money-order office might also 
be a savings bank, at which deposits would be 
reeeived from the people, on which the govern- 
ment would agree to pay say 3.65 per cent. 
interest. The money thus deposited might be 
used in paying the public debt, which would, so 
far as it went, reduce the rate of interest from 
6 to 3.65 percent. The government would bea 
gainer thereby ; and so far as deposits are made, 
but never called for, it would be the gainer by 
the amount of these unclaimed deposits. To 
the people the postal savings bank would present 
several important advantages. It would give 











fide to them all that I hold most dear. 


gratitude I have shed each time that the chil- 
dren of France, whether in good or evil for- 
tune, have shown themselves worthy of her. 
But we have a great work to accomplish to- 
gether. I am ready, quite ready, to undertake 
it when so desired—to-morrow, this evening, this 
moment. This is why I wish to remain entirely 
asIam. Enfeebled to-day, I should be power- 
less to-morrow. The issue at stake is none 





their deposits, which 1s not the fact in some | disturbed, upon its natural basis; of energeti- 
States under their present savings bank system. | cally ensuring the reign of law and order, of re- 








i ili bh d its | storing prosperity at home, concluding lasting 
cng pg pags epee sikleuees abroad, and especially of not fearing 


in all parts of the country, and ome aon and | employ force in the service of order and jus- 
greatly increase them. The deposit being re-/ tice, They speak of conditions! Were any re- 


them the most absolute form of security hae than that of reconstructing society, deeply | ; , 
| this meeting, notwithstanding the extreme in- 


1 


comes, still exists, and is managed by relations. 
It was as an “‘ofticial” candidate patronized by | Central Council: ‘Let Controller Green put 
the Empress and the bishop that Chesnelong 
made his entry into public life as a deputy to 
In the hurried elections | people rise and demand that he be removed.” 
of '71 Chesnelong, still under clerical patronage, | {n their petition to Congress they say: ‘Lhe 


of feeling; I resolved to remain silent so long | 


| 


lson of Andrew HL. Green.” 
| molishes our controller. 


The | was discovered in the gallery near the close of 


into the hands of the government, and pass into 
general circulation, to the advantage of every- 
body. The depositor’s pass-book would be 
virtually a letter of credit for the amount of 
money it represented, drawing interest; and 
wherever he went he could call for his funds as 
he might need them. The system has been in 
operation in Canada and in Great Britain for 
several years; and the results abundantly prove 


Wasuincton’s Heapquarrers’ Dixine-ra- 
BLE.—A worthy iady of this city who desired to 
add to the objects of interest in Prof. Longfel- 
low’s house at Cambridge, knowing of a table at 
Bangor that once was the property of Gen. 
Washington when the professor’s house was his 
headquarters, recently asked its owner if he 
would be willing to sell it fur the purpose inti- 
He replied as follows: ‘‘I regret very 
much that my bump of veneration is so fully 
developed that I am obliged to put a negative 
upon any movement that should take from my 
family a relic so full of historic worth as the 
It comes down through 
my honored father from his father (Col. Samuel 
Thatche, of Cambridge), who was appointed, 
by the P, wincial Congress of Massachusetts at 
a convention held at Concord, Aug. 30, 1774, 
one of a committee to receive Gen. Washing- 
ton and provide accommodations for him while 
He provided a 
house, about half-a-mile west of the college, 
which had been the residence of Col. John Vas- 
sal, a British officer and refugee; which is now, 


mention this piece of history merely to show 
that there can be no reasonable doubt of the 
identity of this piece of furniture; and I have 
also my father’s written statement that it be- 
longed to Gen. Washington, and that when his 
quarters were removed in 1775 it was purchased 
I commend your interest in en- 
my sorrow, I have to fulfill this royal duty | deavoring to get it back to its old place; but tor 
{the present no money would tempt me to part 
The table is made of cherry, a dark- 
red, has four legs, with folding-leaves—in a 
Its size 
is four feet square, when the leaves are spread, 


M. CHESNELONG, THE CouUNT DE CHAMBURD'S 
CorkESPONDENT.— Of this individual, to whom 
itertain : ot | the letter of the Count de Chambord given be- 
upon being informed of the true position of | low was.written, the correspondent of the Ad- 
vertiser says a question which is often asked at 
dinner-tables, during conversation upon the 
stormy debates of the French Assembly, atfects 
Somebody, it is clear, has told 
Is it the Count de Cham- 
| The true history and 
social position of the latter curious personage, 
so suddenly exalted into the position of a king- 
maker, only to fall from it into the mire, should 
be known at Boston, and perhaps if not told 
now it never will be, as he has had his day. 
Chesnelong is a native of Orthez, a little Pyre- 
nean town, rendered famous in British history 
There he kept a 
the principal contents of which 
There being 
many Protestants in Orthez, religious contro- 
Chesnelong is a Catholic; he 
has the talent of a bustling vestryman, and long 
ago decided that the best way to push his busi- 
ness—which was that of a bacon-seller—was to 
Some 
years since, when there was a religious proces- 
sion at Eaux Bonnes, he attracted the attention 
of the Empress by falling flat upon his stomach 
Eugenie, delighted, 
inquired who this pious man was, and desired 
Chesnelong 
was su Oleaginous that the Empress got hima 
The 
inspectors objected to the quality of his sup- 
plies, but imperial protection rendered Chesne- 


of his fortune, which « friend of his—who wept 
in the presence of an acquaintance of ours the 
other day at the scurvy way in which (as Ches- 
nelog alleges) he has been treated by the Count 
—suys amounts to not more in English money 
The shop, on which he will 


ambiguous language of the Count de Chambord, | ete, 


cratic tempters and employers, might be thrown | 


| 
| 


| 


Sir:—I have preserved so pleasant a recol- | diately begin to build vessels of war, etc. 
lection of your visit to Salzburg, I have con-| want no soup-kitchen, say they, and repudiate 
ceived so great an esteem fur your noble charac- | any offer of charity. 


| 
| 
| 


your return you spoke in the midst of your col- | employing the unemployed. 
leagues words which will earn you my eternal | tirely jose sight of the fact that there are 


| 


ing concealed nothing as regards the firmness | when they were employed. 
I was not affected when pub- | good of getting work if you zet no money for 
lic opinion, carried away by a current which [| jt? One man said it was a disgrace that such an 
deplore, alleged that I at last consented to be- | occurrence should have been forced upon the 
come the Legitimist King of a revolution. I} 





| 


and who, listening only to the dictates of his pat- 
riotism, came spontaneously to me, bringing me 
in the name of all his family assurances of peace, 
devotedness and reconciliation? They wait 
for guarantees! Were any asked of that Bay- 
ard of modern times on that memorable night 
when they imposed upon his modesty the glori- 
ou; mission of tranquilizing his country by one 
of those words of an honest man which reiéi:sures 
the good, and makes the wicked tremble? [, it is 
true, have not borne, as he did, the sword of 
France on twenty battle-fields; but for forty- 
three years I have preserved intact the sacred 
deposits of our traditions and our liberties. I 
have, therefore, a right to reckon upon equal 
confidence, and I ought to inspire the same sense 
of security. My personality is nothing; my 
principle is everything. France will see the 
end of her trials when she is willing to under- 
stand this. I am a necessary pilvt, the only 
one capable of guiding the ship to port, because 
[ have for that a mission of authority. You, 
sir, are able to do much to remove misunder- 
standings and prevent weaknesses in the hour 
of struggle. Your consoling words on leaving 
Salzburg are ever present to my mind. France 
cannot perish, for Christ stilt loves his Franks; 
and when God has resolved to save a people 
He takes care that the scepter of justice is only 
put into hands strong enough to wield it. 
Henri. 

To M. CuErsNevonu. 

According to the opinion of M. Thiers and 
the obvious conclusion of the political com- 
promise in France, the establishment of the 
conservative republic is assured. President 
MacMahon’s powers have been extended for 
seven years; yet we presume that the constitu- 
tional bills to be deait with by the Assembly 
will leave him no chance of misapprehending 





: the position of himself and his cabinet as the 


instruments of a democratic system of govern- 
ment. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, Nov. 19, 
MASS MEETINGS AND THEIK KESULTS. 


[s73. 


It is the time of mass meetings and resolu- 
tions. The Central Council, consisting of dele- 
gates from all the principal trades societies of 
the city, met en masse one day last weck to 
consider the various means proposed for fur- 
nishing employment to the laboring classes this 
coming winter. They made many and brave 
resolutions, said what should be done by society 
in general and Congress in particular, drew a 
petition to that august body, appointed a day 
for another mass meeting, and—and—dispersed ; 
the mountain had brought forth a mouse. It’s 
Among their reso- 
Resolved, **That 
society in its collective capacity is alone capable 
of dealing with the present gigantic ditiiculty. 
That work on a large scale must be promptly 
furnished by the people, to the people, through 
their duly appointed servants. That extra ses- 
sions of the Legislature of each State, aud of 
the Congress of the United States, aust be called 
without delay to provide measures t» prevent 
wholesale starvations, riots,” etc., etc. Very 
good! But nobody calls them, and society 
rather shirks the gigantic ditliculty. ‘*Here,” 
said Mrs. Macawber, ‘‘is Mr. Macawber with- 
out suitable position or employment. Where 
does the responsibility rest? Clearly on society. 
Then L would make so disgraceful a fact known 
and boldly challenge society tu setitright.” ‘It 
appears to me, my dear Mr. Copperticld,” said 
Mrs. Macawber forcibly, ‘that what Mr. Macaw- 
ber has to do is to throw down the gauntict to 
society, and say in effect, Show me who will 
take itup. Let the party immediately step for- 
ward.” The Central Council threw down their 
gauntlet; nobody has yet taken it up. 

WHO Is TO BLAME ? 


a Way lass meetings have. 
lutions we tind the following : 














It's so very easy to talk—words cost nothing, 
neither do threats—sv easy to put the gigantic 
ditticulty on the shoulders of socicty in general 
and forget that each individual is a member of 
society, belong he to trades’ union or bankers’ 
union, and has a shoulder as well as the next 
one; and that, if we want to get the wagon out 





of the rut, every man must put his own shoulder 
to the wheel, and not talk so much about some- 
body else’s shoulder. Somebody else is always 
toblame. At the first mass meeting we have on 
record—the largest, too, comparatively, for all 
the known world was there—Adam said **Eve’'s 
to blame.” “Oh, no!” said Eve, ‘tyou’re quite 
mistaken; it’s all serpent!” What we wantis a 
Mass meeting of society’s best representatives 
from all classes, backed by earnest purpose to 
do rather than to say; backed, too, by money to 
give where they cannot do anything else, and 
where each member shall help bear the respon- 
sibility of the = situation. Hear again the 





jbonds into the market at so low a rate that 
| capitalists will take them, and give the people 
}work. If the controller refuses to do it let the 


undersigned, citizens of the United States, be- 
lieving that all penniless, homeless, involuntary 


the liberal and enlightened Marquis de Noailles, l idle persons, without regard to nativity or pre- 
Chesnelong, whose edu- | vious condition, are properly the wards of the 
cation and intelligence are not such as to enable | Nation, and should not be suffered to roam 


| through the streets of our towns and cities un- 
cared forand neglected, do respectiully request,” 
“Should not be suffered to roam” is good. 


Let us have no meandering. 
or a marquis, precisely because he was a ma- | 
mants, a simpleton, a man of small account, | 
who, after having served the turn of his aristo-| ering of workingmen at TaYomany Hull, who 


THE NOBLE SONS OF TOIL GATHER. 
On Saturday evening there was a large gath- 


took a higher tone even than the Central Council. 
They demanded this and demanded that, con- 


demned the State and national government in 


the most wholesale manner, and made more 
resolutions in an hour than they couid stind to 
inayear. The time had come, said they, when 
the workingmen should make the public officials 
understand that they have rights wiich they 
want respected; and then proceeded to tell the 
public officials that they must place more work 
inthe market; that the government must imme- 
We 


We want work. There 
is an underground railroad to be built in New 
York from the Battery to Harlem; Jetit be im- 
mediately begun. New streets should be open- 
ed, anywhere and everywhere, for the sake of 
They seem to en- 


so many unemployed persons now in the 
market because there Was no moncy to pay them 
What will be the 


workingmen; another delivered himself after 
this highly edifying manner: “If the govern- 
ment will not employ you, I say you commit no 


as I was not compelled to make an appeal to/| sin when you take what you want, and may 
your honesty; but as, notwithstanding your ef- | God bless you in your efforts!” 
forts, misapprehensions accumulate which tend | waxing warm upon the subject of public officials, 
ts obscure my policy, though it is as clear as/ his righteous soul being vexed with their incfli- 
the day, I owe the whole truth to that councry | ciency, remarked, ‘and his language way plain,’ 
which, though it may misunderstand me, yet) “We have now in our city treasury a man 
does homage to my sincerity, because it knows | honest to the core—but a fool may be that—and, 


Whilst another, 


if ever the two were combined, it is in the per- 
This of course de- 
George Francis Train 


| the meeting and called upon for a speech, but 


ihe declined. 


Is Mr. Train about to become 


| reticent ? 


| 


THE CUBAN EXCITEMENT. 
The other mass meetings have been called to- 
gether by the Cuban-Spanish news, and in these 


| intense excitement has prevailed; protestations 
and threats have followed each other in rapid 


| succession; demande for intervention, cries for 
| vengeance, have alternated with calls for money 
1 


| and volunteers to make the vengeance certain; 
}men have brought their money, women their 





ceivable or payable at any postal bank, millions | quired of me by that young prince whose honest 





of small sums that are now hoarded would come embrace I experienced with so much happiness, 


it came into existence, and you will be, with | jewels—one lady sent a case of diamonds worth 
me, of opinion that he would speedily have dis- | two thousand dollars; a gentleman brought his 
armed his interlocutor by saying, with his Béarn | horse and buggy to be sold to swell the tund. 
vigor, ‘‘My friend, take my white flag; it will The indignation has been general ; What our gov- 
always lead you to the path of honor and victo- | ernment would do was the topic of conversation 
ry.” I have been accused of not holding the val- | everywhere, though, of course, the tntense ex- 
or of our soldiers in sufficiently high esteem, and | citement is limited to our Cuban residents. 
this at a moment when I do but aspire to con- | Friday lust a circular was extensively distributed 
Is it, | through the city, and published in one or two of 
then, forgotten that honor is the common patri- | the evening papers, signed by *‘One hundred 
mony of the House of Bourbon and the French | Cubans of New York,” d-manding the resigna- 
army, and thaton that point a misunderstanding | tion of Secretary Fish, and further saying it he 
is impossible between them? No, I do not ig-| did not resign they had entered into a solemn 
nore any of my country’s glories, and God alone, | oath to revenge upon his person the murders 
in the depth of my exile, has seen the tears of! committed in Cuba. 


On 


It was subsequently found 
that the Cubans had nothing to do with it, and 
it was supposed by some to bea “Spanish trick” 
to enrage Secretary Fish and influence him to 
sustain the Spanish side of the question. ‘There 
was a large massa mecting at Steinway Hall on 
Monday evening under the direction of the Cu- 
ban League. Hon. William E. Evarts presided, 
and speeches were made by Mr. Evarts himself, 
Hon. S. S. Cox, Hon. William E. Robinson, 
andothers. So many people came out to attend 


clemency of the weather, that St inway Hall 
was inadequate to receive them al., and Tam- 
many Hall had to be thrown open. This, too, 
was packed with excited people who listened 
eagerly to addresses by Hon. Algernon Sullivan, 
Charles E. Spencer, Gen. Joshua Owens, of 
Philadelphia, and others, 
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STOPPING 
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THE HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 

%». Here, also, we have had, the past week, in ses- 
the American Public. Health Association, 
mbers of which, in wise conclave assem- 
fed, have told us in most plain terms what we 
should eat and drink; where we should sleep, 
and when and how; in what manner we should 
exercise, and when and where ; how many clothes 
we should wear, and why we should wear any; 
why we become insane, and why we don’t be- 
come insane sooner; and a thousand-and-one 
other things profitable to direct. Said one mem- 
ber, ‘‘ All artificially-heated air is pernicious; 
in fact, I suppose,” said he, ‘*the healthiest way 
to live would be not to have any fires, but keep 
urselves warm by clothing and exercise; let us 


we be saved from consumption and all other ills 
that flesh is heirto.” Taking up Hall's Journal 
of Health, the next day, I came across this: 
“Never sleep in a cold room; when fires are 
kept burning avoid hoisting windows. If there 
is some fire in the room the window may be 
opened an inch; it is safer to sleep in a bad air, 
with a temperature over fifty, than ina perfectly 
pure air with the temperature below forty.” 
Which is the way, that we may walk in it? Shall 
} we keep up the circulation and warm ourselves 
after the dancing-dervish order, or shall we give 
ourselves ignominiously up to be warmed by 
Choose ye this 
day. 
LECTURES THAT HAVE BEEN AND TO BE. 
So much for meetings in the mass and for 
business. Now for other meetings that have 


pleasure for their object. Bret Harte has re- 


he began to tell what manner of man Paul was 
I forgot all about Paul and began to try to devine 
what manner of man Beecher is. He said Paul 
was not a prophetic man; that is, aman who 
was instigated by some other spirit, an angel or 
somebody, to tell things which he didn’t and 
couldn’t know of himself; but he saw principles 
and ‘‘forethought” how they would work; he 
saw that the old Mosaic rules and laws, while 
good to begin with, had had their day, and now 
cramped men, and made them slaves to forms 
and ceremonies; and he went back on them and 
announced the doctrine of the liberty of the 
gospel wherewith Christ set his children free. 
From this time to the close of the sermon there 
were continual flashes of wit, wisdom and 
Beecherism. 

It would nearly fill ‘your paper to state in my 
language all the good things he gave us in his 
language. His satire of Christian methods was 
admirable. The Roman Catholic, he said, had 
the most perfect system of rules the world ever 
saw made with a vast amount of study. You 
must be up in the morning at acertain hour; in 
ten minutes there must be a prayer to the Sa- 
viour; at a certain ten minutes a counting of 
beads, a prayer to the Virgin; at a certain hour 
you must do this, at another do that; and so the 
whole time was mapped out, and the result was 
mechanical Christians, blocked out and chipped 
off as an artist would make a statue, from with- 
out, and not built up from within. They were 
Christians in chains. They did not pray be- 
cause they wanted to, but because the clock 
struck six or twelve, and if they failed at the 
time they would be damned. So they spent 
their time watching the clock and regarding 


store filled with the most desirable goods. 
Cash brings its full value there. 


row, have an elegant stock of choice and new 
French China and fancy goods, suitable for the 
season, and very reasonable in price. 
found ourselves detained some time looking at 
the beautiful things in only one department. 


that ladies want—not fanciful articles, but the 


real, enduring, substantial goods that stand-by 
and are economical the whole season through. : y 
These are flannel underskirts, leggings, gai- | modesty. His first appearance at Chickering’s 


Special inducements are made for subscribing 
next year. 


The Eagle Clothing Co., in this day of de- 
ranged prices, are offering great bargains to all 
in quest of. clothing. At the corner of Essex 
and Washington streets, they have a capacious 


Messrs. Mellen, Norcross & Co., Merchants 
We 


Messrs. Cushman & Brooks have the goods 


THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The second Symphony Concert, on Thursday 
afternoon, proved a most delightful one to 
music-lovers. Beethoven's grand overture to 
‘“‘Egmont,” than which nothing wears better of 


the great composer’s familiar works, opened 
what proved to be a rarely interesting pro- 
gramme. A ‘Sinfonie Concertante,” a genaine 
Mozart composition, characterized by the hap- 
piest vein of the composer, followed. The 
theme was treated with the delicacy and finish 
that belongs to the lighter works of the master, 
anc the contrasts of the solo portions for the 
violin and viola with accompaniments were 
exquisitely defined. The arduous task of the 
interpretation of this composition devolved upon 
Mr. C. N. Allen and Mr. H. Heindl. We have 
long ranked Mr. Allen as an artist whose high 
meed of deserving was unfairly balanced by his 


ters, mittens, undervests and drawers, gloves, 
ete., etc., etc., fully set forth in their compre- 
hensive card elsewhere. 


At the great Southern fair held in Macon, 


Georgia, early this month, mnch interest was 
manifested in a test of the weighing scales—the | Quintette Club, has, of late, afforded him riper 
“Fairbanks” and others being competitors. | opportunities than his previous experience of- 
The judges decided in favor of the Fairbanks’ fered, and his powers were more fully exhibited 
scales, acknowledging them superior to all|/than in times past in the congenial work of 
others, ang have awarded them the highest pre- | Mozart in which he had the leading part. 
mium, a silver medal. 
Messrs. Bent & Bush are fully prepared for a| subordination of his instrument to its special 
brilliant winter campaign in ladies’ furs, includ- 
ing seal jackets (exclusive dealers), lynx, Rus- 
the hour instead of the thing, and performing | Sia sable, otter, and other skias, and ladies’ and 
the duty not for its sake but because they were | gentlemen’s caps and gauntlets. 


An inspection 


turned with his ‘‘ Argonauts,” and presented | obliged to in order to avoid a penalty. But he} of their numerous and varied goods will please 


them at Steinway Hall, the other night, with all 
their imperfections on their heads. Next week 
he presents themin Brooklyn. It was supposed 


lecture, entitled ‘‘Some Bad People,” which 
arose from some one’s asking Mr. darte what 
he intended lecturing about this winter. ‘‘Oh,” 
he replied, ‘Some bad people, as usual”; so 
the report got about that this was the title of his 
coming lecture. Mr. William Page, the artist, 
gave by request, on Friday of last week, a lec- 
ture on the ‘‘Mask of Shakespeare.” He has 


them and must come out. 


some old rule, nor because it was the seventh 
day, but because it was a glorious day of rest, 
and gave men a chance to escape from the bus- 
tle and turmoil of work and business. Other 
Christian sects, he said, had the same faults, il 
though in less degree. y 
People wondered why poor workingmen, be- 
grimed with dirt, and tired in every bone and 


lustrated. Then 


lomg enough to give two of the most villainous 


, **Trovatore” that we have ever heard yet. 


built up from photographs of what is known as muscle of their bodics, should crawl into the 
the German mask—which he has discovered was | Miserable grog-shop at the corner and spend the 
originally made from an impression in wax on | ¢Vening in singing, joking and making fun; and a 
the face of the dead man himself—a collossal | $2Y how much better it would be for them to at-| up of West street on Wednesday, the opening | satisfaction to the audience. We could have . 
ay—these were the outward characteristics of | Wished, however, that Mr. Varley’s selections | we shall close out a lot of some 
age & Bailey’s new enterprise of pure home- | had included one of his matchless oratorio ef- 
orts. 


the immortal man. The lecture was highly en- 


the ingenuity and careful study that are evinced 


see who care anything about Shakespeare’s 
works, or have any, be it the least, admiration 
or love for the man himself. 
we have Gerald Massey—lectured on Monday 
In the Mercantile Library |! 


Galaxy course. 


terspersing the lecture with recitations from 
Dickens, and singing his beautiful song, ‘*Au- 
tumn Leaves.” 


MUSICAL DIVERSION. 


That we should not lack musical entortain- | Radical club, at the women’s club rooms, 3 | §¥arantec of agreeableness. 0 
ment, Mr. Maretzek, returning from Boston Temple place, Monday evening next, on ‘‘Re- 


and going to Philadolphia, stoppedin New York 


re/presentations of ‘** The Magic Flute” and 
What 
he did it for nobody knows. He couldn’t have 
done it to please himself; it certainly didn’t 
please us. Everything went hap-bazard; the 
setting of the opera in some of the acts was per- 
fectly absurd. The anvil chorus in ‘‘Trova- 
tore” was given without any anvils, and the 


sk, which he thinks gives usa better idea] tend the prayer-meeting. ‘‘Prayer-meeting!” | q 
Man we have had yét, by the Stracford bust, the exclaimed Mr. Beecher with intense scorn; ‘‘can | p 
* Chandor portrait, and the Droeshout etching of | YU expect men who are chilled all through and 
hungry for a little human sympathy and relaxa- 

tertaining, and his account of how he came to| ion to go, after their hard, meaty day’s work, 
make the discoveries he bas as interesting as | 4d sit down among icebergs?” They might as | 
well be encased in a refrigerator to get warm as | 
in the building up of this mask, which all should | t0 80 to most prayer-meetings.” And thus he 
went on for nearly an hour, pleading for liberty : : 2 

of action and thought — not the liberty to do | new Continental Clothing House, Nos. 566-572 
In other lectures | WPong, indeed, but freedom from the chains of| Washington street, on the site of the old Con-| George L. Osgood will appear. 
ecclesiasticism which bind men in slavery. 
night, on Charles Lamb, third lecture in the | did not allude to the rumor that the other min-| | 
sters and churches were about to call him to 


vited to listen. 


season, on Monday last, at the residence of Mr. I 
Sargent on Chestnut street. 
read a brilliant lyric drama, entitled ‘‘Satan,” 
which was followed by a discussion in which 
Mr. Sargent, Dr. Bartol, Mr. Bradlaugh, John | order appointing the committee on police a spe- | E. Jacobsohn and Mr. M. W. Whitney, will be 
Weiss, I’. E. Abbot, and others, participated. | cial committee to see that soup is distributed | offered at the second concert on Saturday after- 
Hon. Edward L. Pierce, Secretary of the | to the poor. i 

anvils were the least things that were wanting. | Board of State Charities, arrived home at the | ing the furnishing of Cochituate water to Brook- | '@T8¢- 
‘To have had anvils in would have been a mercy, | close of last week from a tour in Europe, which 
as not to have them in was an egregious mis-| he has made almost entirely one of observation 


He ti 


planning to put a bell or the Plymouth 
lively time in prospect. SELBY. 








- BRIEF NOTES. 


orm ofthe Democracy.” All interested are in- 


The Radical Club met for the second time this 


w 


wanted men to pray because the prayer was in| every taste, and show an establishment thor- 
He wanted men to] Oughly complete in this line of eiegant orna- 


keep the Sabbath, oot beeause the almanac said | mentation and comfort. 


Both are profusely 
they publish this week 


Charles B. Stetson’s ‘*Technical Education,” 
and Henry Blackburn’s ‘‘Artists and Arabs”— 
the latter the author of the charming -‘Nor- 
mandy Picturesque.” 

An elegant new candy store, and the blocking- | g 


Hall several years since stamped him as a vio- 


A CARD. 

The subscriber begs to return his most sincere 
thanks to the Florists and Gardeners who assisted 
him in the production of the elegant floral display 
upon the occasion of the 
CATHOLIC UNION FESTIVAL 
at the Music Hall upon the evenings of November the 
13th and Mth, and especially to Messrs. DEE & 
DOYLE, who sacrificed their own business to assist 
me, and to my valuable assistant, Mr. THADDEUS 
PaGE, whose labors are thoroughly appreciated by 
myself and the Committee of Arrangements. The 
design at the outset was to make the decoration su- 
perior to anything of the kind that had ever been at- 
tempted in this city, and through the instrumentality 
of the Florists.and Gardeners of Boston and vicinity, 
the subscriber feels justified in saying that the plans 
were fully accomplished, and to the satisfaction of 
everybody. WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
Floral-place Greenhouses, 
679 Washington street. 
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linist of rare mechanical proficiency, and as an 
intellectual player capable of high conceptions, 
and of realizing in his interpretations, as only an 
artist can, the classic creations of the great 
masters. His connection with his Beethoven 


The 
rare adaptiveness of his playing, and delicate 


work, were marked features of his artistic and 
beautifully even performance. Mr. Heindl, in 
the less brilliant viola part, displayed the skill 
of a thoughtful and finished player, aiding nia- 
terially inthe effect. The exquisite little phrase 
closing the last movement given, was rendered 
with a nice feeling and oneness that merits es- 
pecial mention. The performance elicited fre- 


Mr. Nelson Varley renewed the remarkable 
impression created by his appearauce last year 
in these concerts, although his selections were not 
so well adapted to exhibit the positive dramatic 
qualities of his method. The aria, ‘‘When the 
evening bells are chiming,” from Mendelssohn's 


sense of the spirit of the music, his voice fail- 
ing slightly in the lower portions from evident 


JORDAN, 


MARSH 
& CO. 


CARPETS. 


Besides our very low prices of iast 


quent marks of approval, and was, undoubtedly, week, which were 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. present two new sto-| the feature of the concert. 
ries by that charming fictional scientist, Jules 
Verne, ‘‘FKive Weeks in a Balloon,” and ‘The 
Fur Country,” which all lovers of the marvel- 
lous will be eager to see. 


BEST ENGLISH WILTONS, at $2.50. 
BEST FRENOH MOQUETTES, at $3 and 


$4.00, 


‘Son and Stranger,” was interpreted with a fine | BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


at $1 and $1.25. 


At 


BOYS’ 


hoarseness. 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Adelaide” was ren- 
ered with greater acceptance and afforded deep 


BEST EN aa BRUSSELS, at $1.75 and 


made candies renewed every day at 45 West 
street; but inwardly everything was neat, con- 
venient and generous. ‘The multitude was fed | the orchestra, and in it, must express the com- 
as with manna for the gathering, and all pro- |" 


nounced the candies superior and unfailing. o 5 
ndid the ‘‘Nocturne” from Mendelssohn’s *‘Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream.” 


farding and Loomis are the proprietors, was 
: , ° : very great, hundreds of persons having exam- 
course, Jolin Brougham, last evening, ‘‘Flies in| #¢count for his course, but the heartiness with | ined the immense stock of men’s, boys’ and chil- 
the Web.” ‘Thomas Nast instructed and enter- | Which he spoke and his defiant manner indi- ; 
tained us all on the same evening with his art cated that the theological mice of Brooklyn 


of caricaturing; whilst in Brooklyn Miss Kate | Who are 
Field gave her lecture on Charles Dickens, in- | 4 have a 


sale prices. 
furnishing goods on hand, of every description; | Hall. 
and the purchaser will do well to examine the | length to the splendid material comprising the 
great stock offered for sale by Messrs. Silsby & | orchestra this season, and of the fair promise of 
Mr. Harris, formerly with | this, the farewell series of Thomas concerts. 
Macullar, Williams & Parker, is in charge of |The programme of the opening concert, to take 
Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce speaks to the Second| the furnishing goods department, which is «| place on Friday evening next, comprises, among 


Co., the managers. 


{ealth Departments are to be paid in full be- 
Mec. C.-P. Cranach fore Thanksgiving Day, anticipating the date 


line. 


The first two weeks’ business at the sple 


nental Theater, and of which Messrs. Freeland, 
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One thousand employés of the Paving and | Leubeck ; ‘‘Bacchanale” from Wagner's *‘Taun- 
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hen their bills should be due. 
The Common Council has passed an illegal | » 


An expression was given oppos- | ® 


The fire-commissioners met at the Mayor's of- 


We have but a brief space left for mention of 


xendation demanded by their splendid playing 
f Shumann’s Symphony No. 1, in B-flat, and of 


At the third concert, on December 4th, Mr. 


THE THEODORE THOMAS CONCERTS. 
It is safe to presume that the best music we 


shall have this season will be that offered in the 


dren’s clothing, all of which is offered at whole- | Series of concerts to be given during the next 
There is, also, a full stock of|}two weeks by the Thomas orchestra at Music 


We have previously alluded at more 


therrare numbers, Beethover.’s overture, ‘‘Con- 


secration of the House;” ‘‘Andante Cantabile,” 
from Mozart's Jupiter symphony; concerto for} Washington and Avon Sts 


ioloncello, by Moligne, played by Mr. Louis 
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auser” (manuscript) ; string quartette by Schu- 
ert, and two arias by Mr. M. W. Whitney. 


Another rich programme, presenting Mozart’s 
“Jupiter Symphony” entire, and ten other num- 


ers, including solos by Mr. H. Kayser, Mr. S. 


oon. The advance sale of seats has been 


THE NEW YORK GLEE CLUB. 
It is generally known that hundreds more 
tad 


take. Lucca took the part of ‘‘Azucena,” and | of matters connected with public charities and | fice Thursday forenoon, and effected a permanent | than could be accommodated applied for tickets 


by her singing and acting raised it into the place prisons. 
of the principal part—Di Murska’s * Leonora” | Saturday afternoon, at the Massachusetts club, 
With Lucca, Tamber-| he gave a very entertaining account of his| , 
lik and Di Murska singing together in an opera, | yisits to John Bright, Kossuth, and other notable 
one should be pleased; but one wasn’t; neither} men. 


not being satisfactory. 


neither, as far as I can find, was 


was two; 
So Maretzek has now gone Phila- 


anybody. 


delphiawards, and the worst thing we can wish for has actually be 
the Philadelphians is that they may hear ‘The | York jury of the crimes of theft and malfeasance : ; 
n office, and that, too, on each count of the in- | sid, will take his seat at the opening of the ses- | tickets at Music Hall at this early date ; and the t : 
The world moves in the right direct- | sion, but will return after the drawing of seats | management have exhibited excellent judgment Worsted Gaiter Drawers; Ladies’ and Miss- 
Let him not be only atub | and continue to perform the duties of Mayor till} in issuing tickets in exceptionally good season. | es’ 
co gork gave their first concert on Saturdayeven- | t the whale, but the predecessor in similar | his term of office expires, which will be on the 


Magic Flute” as we heard it, with all the magic | ; 


lefé out, and the snvil chorus without even an | gjietment. 


‘wmvii in it. The Philharmonic Society of New | ; 


He has been absent since May. On 


en brought in guilty by a New| is 


on in New York city. 

















It is said Assistant-Engineer Green | tt 
to be made Chief. 
Mayor Pierce, member elect to Congress, it is 





Music Hull on the evening of Dec. 29th. 
this announcement is very generally welcomed | py7] and complete assortment of sizes for La- 


is . 7 
dies and Misses. 


organization by the election of General Rock- | to the series of glee concerts recently given by 
well as chairman. After organization they pro-| the New York club at Mechanics’ Hall. In 
ceded to the fire department office and took | deference to the general desire expressed, an 
formal possession. They remained in private | Opportunity will henceforth be afforded to the 
consultation several hours, but transacted no|™any interested in these singers of hearing 
When wilhkwénders cease! William M. Tweed | business. 


rem in their specialties at the more commodious 
That 


evident from the numerous applications for 
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‘~, ing. Madame Drasdil and Herr ErnstSchiever, | righteous punishments to other offenders. Hail | first Monday in January. This holding two ao : rae Say : ge 
fdolinist, being the soloists. Mr. Schiever in-| the bars of Sing-Sing! Glory for the striped | offices at one time is hardly consonant with the Beal cloning sone fof the fall term of the Misses Worsted Jackets and Clouds; Ladies 
dalged in a first appearance on this occasion | yniform of Auburn! sentiment of our community. The Mayor had | New England Conservatory took place at Music |and Misses’ Flannel Jackets ; Infants’ and 

\ poor! 7 Shera peo sane kok pi i ting A writer in the Transcript says that the rai we sete ee ae after the holi-| Hall on Monday last, and was attended by a| Children's Woollen Mittens; Children’s Worst- 
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themselves credit on the occasion and rendered | of their number at the late caucus, ‘‘accepted a SHEE Sn eee es . a ae ws ene * two oe agen age len Gloves; entire new lines Ladies’ and 
Beethoven No. $ Sympnee Bruck’s Introduc- | the situation” of the loss of their Representa- oi sae send vances sich 6 nee ee ee Precast sens ike aan ‘, | Misses’ Balmoral Long Stockings ; All- Wool 
tion to ‘Lorelei, and Liszt's sy mphonic poem, | tiye to the General Court, that some soliciting saying there is many a poor widow and orphan nih sh i . Came 5 Pecemat Sieke Merino and Fleeced White French Long 
‘Les Preludes,” now, just as well as they ever white man might be chosen, and ‘stood as loy- child in Boston, too self-reliant to beg, and who | With variations, by Mr. d. < PN j ght ten Saale ; 
did; “Lorelei” they readered better than they ally by the Republican party as they always will hardly get even a frugal meal on that day. | vocal compositions— Mozart's Voiche Sapete, ockings ; Misses’, Children’s and Infants’ fin- 
ever did before, for they never rendered it be- | ,.50 ”? ve doubt of that; a} The police have good opportunities to know | by Miss Carrie KE. Guild, Gottschalk’s *'O lov-| est French Long Stockings, fancy stripes, plain 

j i i ‘ 7 Rene mone.” We Bare Ae ae v7 if ki i ng heart, trust on,” by Miss Julia Drew, a ee 
fore in any way, good, bad, or indifferent. The | .o}ored man cannot be otherwise than grateful | these people, and if seein gg ladies = : ‘ ue, Paton a A aicrea™ be tke scarlet, blue, black and white stripes ; Misses’, 
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Philharmonic season opens in Brooklyn ©} ty the Republican party, though some of its | gentlemen, who have enough and to spare, de Ratio Binekaa Gad Melee Jute Seocckaaes Childiven's and Infauts, White Badoveeite aud 
Wednesday (to-day), with Mr. Thomas’s or-| embers, as in the case in question, act very | sire to lend their aid, any contribution they may 4 8 Hs eee ae LD : : me 
chestra. An unusual number of subscription scurvily, giving evidence that if on them had de- please to make will be gratefully received at his Bach 3 song se, Saas is petal by Regs: rawers ; Boys and Youths’ Undervests and 
tickets have been sold, and the season promises pended justice to the black men_ they: still office or Ly either of the police captains at their | Nanna Rollins, Zindel’s Cnorus, ts ' 1€ | Drawers ; Ladies and Gentlemen’s Scarlet Un- 
to be a brilliant one. Mr. Gilmore, in connec- | would be asking for it. respective station-houses, and will be carefully | smiling and the weeping,” by a large rage Selig Pe aE sizes. Special and 
tion with his T'wenty-second Regiment Band, c ican dokten the eter tak the and faithtully distributed. voice, Eckert’s “Swiss Song, by Miss Geor- PCE TR LO : 
gives a concert at the Academy ot Music on Sat- |. Dee 5 Oe SENIOR Ene ET OY 2 The fruit of the delay, to allow the pears to | 8!" Smith, Centemeri’s ‘‘Cupa fatal,” by Miss | ¢74raordinary bargains in all the above goods, 
urday evening. This is to be the best band in| Samana Bay company was about to appeal to| 7 aceosiag bee ao {| Fanny Lovering, semi-chorus, “No ‘evil shall | just opened. 
the country, if accounts are to be credited; so | government for the protection of its rights in ripen int “8 pee ss : * ves on Boyis- -P asghirraet: gc = Priva of Bes 2: by pea 
oe 5 hem aks eo whi YC ‘i : street, by : Yolumbus avenue ex- | Mrs. } Misses Erskine, Hunnewe ow- 
we will go hear it wes phe they can do! San Domingo. He declares that the company 0 nie »SictisnwPesmeen oy ia Ranudlett a Prescott, and four piano ar- A MAGNIFIOENT LINE NEW WINTER 
now. On Saturday, also—but I'll tell you next | jas had no trouble with the Dominican people, |tension was retarded three or four weeks in| ley, @ndlett and tt ee ] ; 
time. Mas. | or any portion of them; that President Baez has | beautiful weather, is now discerned in a misera- | Tangements, Mozart's andante, from concerto in (s LOVES 
PA EES, not failed to fulfill any engagement into which | able quagmire of an outlet to the Common, all | E-flat major, for two pianos, by Miss Nellie Bat- : 
From Washington. he entered in conveying the property, and that liquid mud jin rainy weather and a field of stub- tles and Mrs. HH. ~ st geet 8 — FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. there is neither any cause nor any purpose of | ble in, cold, which will have to remain in this un- | Ticclo In B minor by Miss E. M. Darracott, and 
; W satoN, Nov. 19. 1873 appealing to the government of the United | attractive and inconvenient state till next May | concerto in D minor (first movement), by Miss | Cases Lailies’ Merino Undervests, ......... The 
ASHINGTON, Nov. 19, 18738. ABN gs eal gr explains that the com- | or June. ‘The accommodating spirit of some of | Ella Partridge, all three with string accompani- | + “ “ Drawers........ .... The. 
ee ee pany fully comprehend its position and its obli- | the city government when a great public im- ments, perros hanes ee Felsenmuehle, ‘Gents’ Real Scotch Cheviot, Under- 
On my way home from a short visit to dear} gations, and that it it\can master the difficulties | provemeut is pending is far better fitted for by Miss Abbie Erskine o~ "8 —_ ie son. vests and Drawers. 
e y ‘ : P ; > “ ‘tre. a H ty likea “he © 2a > Pres Fi ac tt 
old Boston, where the frosty air of that cold | which attend it at home he expects it to be fully | some rural retreat than a developing city like bie concert era bio oer ™ pag tess Rol ‘¢ Norfolk and New Brunswick Under- 
dei : -November Mth made me quiver | able to take care of itself and its possessions in Boston. It is a pity a few such could not be | dering was very satisfactory. Miss Nanna Kol- vests and Drawers. 
Friday night of > neo Sash - wus siooge p.cortgnd Dowinica. consigned thence. are sweet sheer ~ ait style of Aig od “ New Brittain Co.’s Undershirts and 
worse than culprit ever did before a Ne York Hon. John P. Hale died at his residence in| The Board of Aldermen have ordered an in- ie an eae which ae a oath o Siaerawns 
jury, I stopped over on Sunday in New York, f : 2 i wages Bi dintioead ing Chel Swiss song was omitted. Mozart's andante This line of goods will be placed on our Counters, 
eee Bias ee , Dover, N. H., at about nine o'clock Wednesday ; quiry as to the expediency of annexing Chelsea, | wag given with a piano, instead of string ac- Be ae ict e 
partly for the sake of taking the journey in two : : ranks ans ed Middle rs os. ; : MONDAY, Nov. 24th. Having been purchased at enor 
ee coe cack nee nes . evening. He had been confined to his house | Revere an inthrop to Middlesex county. companiment : mous sacrifice will be offered at he same low prices 
doses, and partly to hear rites and ascertain i cams thee aabidle of teat July, just before which is certainly desirable, says the Traveller, that The Recital at Wesleyan Hall on Saturday es Gnitag the post.ten dave: 
what effect the numerous stories, or perchance time he met with two accidents, from the effects | there should be a change in theit relations to last, was not as pleasing as some, but quite en- 
/ his own conscience, if he have one, andis guilty, | of which his death was at that time daily ex-| Boston, which with them constitutes Suffolk tertaining. Mr. H. G. Tucker displayed much 
injured in the fi lace by | county, but it is hardly probable that they will | skill in Beethoven's first movement of [No. 6] Cushman & Brooks 
as Brother Bowen has represented him to be, | pected. He was injured in the first place by ys : , 3 Eilat Consenta: ¢ hort solos By Ro and 9 
hai 1 his temper, tone and bodily | being thrown from a carriage, and again, short- | be annexed to Middlesex without their assent, | #-Hat Concerto, at * i sab 7 Pol 2 
y heave f - yer, me ¢ é : ° Pind ; iy. , ve J 
may have pecans Scns. cn Reser sagapicesecn se 8 after, be falling down stairs in his own house. | or that such assent will be given. If they were | Listz, and cate ee cue Mr. Wait NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
condition. It is some years since I have in-! yy. custained a fracture of the hip, and having | to be separated from Suffolk county they would Brillianto or Piano and | Ce es Mr. Wu is 2 
dulged in this now national luxury of stopping | been in infirm health for a number of years, the | probably prefer a union to Essex rather than —. ie gic dn BB a Pascoe — 
i : P maeeety = AS j sae »j »xati either is | men and : pore esa 1 SARTTS ea NOE ATS RAEN AD CS 
on Sunday in New York ard hearing Beecher— | result which has now been sadly realized was Middlesex, but their annexation to either is a ie TUE oss tena’ nay 
: , >the things ¢ i diately feared. But to some extent be| neither probable nor desirable. Their future (from ‘*La Favourita, ere y Mr. 
it being understood that with me the things are | immediately Te : to som i Lsathndauiaeia te te icipal union with Bos- | Rudolphsen. 
identical as mere tacts, though the luxury is | rallied from the effects of his injuries and pain- sarge Seine Y m4 a — =~ ” dese ’ 
confined chiefly to the latter branch of the | fully lingered through the four months which _ eesti ar er - prac rae 9 e “BUSINESS NOTICES. - 
statement. ‘Though 1 had heard that Beecher’s | have since passed. Nothing but a most vigor- | the control of a single loca ile ect . : : Lda statahumandal 
audiences continued as great as ever, | could | ous constitution could so long stand the shocks| The Post remarks that there is a strong dis- PorvLan—Our Eagle Cassimere Suits for Men and NORWELL 
not help asking myself if it =? svesstgr for pal — 1 body which he of late years has position to see intelligent females placed on the Roys. Washington aud Resex streets. 
i Sin ony ee ie gant ae fail: ps rine ‘ fast the trustees of | 8°20! committee. In Ward 11, the voters : 
, renty-five years, withe once tail- Si y > as > stee : RS OOK E NEW A STEVENS’s 
day a ‘ x! ag : yneourse of int ‘li vent nalts een Sore : = : mention the name of Miss Croeker, daughter of Look a The NEw " ALO’ BED, AT STEV san ° co 
ing, _— an Sate 2 . soe : ae Wl sem Ward | the John Simmons estate submitted their labors | 1. ton. Henry Crocker, as an eligible lady for furniture store, 601 Washington street. 4t — novl5 & » 
‘ 5 vated people as s same Henry ard | z cht pear : ERS ND 4 xf 
and cultivated peopl: : | on the new ‘‘Rialto” building, Devonshire street, | guch a position. To which the Journal adds:} Mew anp Boys are clothed at the EAGLE. An ele- hy) 
has been doing. j lee eatelaggezitd : , SELL 
GOING THERE. !to the inspection of a number of gentlemen of | ‘‘Miss Letitia Crocker, the lady referred to, has | gant stock for fall and winter now ready. Oue price 
7, oe 3 a cn ofelock_. | the press andothers. After a satisfying repast, | consented to allow her name to be used tor an | to all, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Phe first sign I had was about ee 5 mk si were made by Messrs. E. W. Kinsley, | office which she is eminently qualified to fill. — BLACK 
and ten is a late hour, rather, to think of leav- | yenjamin F. Brooks, E. A. White, and others, | Hernomination will be supported by voters with- | GRaND OPENING at the corner of Washington and 
ing New York and getting to Plymouth church | jn which the completion of the ‘*Rialto” was ap- | out distinction of party.” In Ward 9 a vote Essex streets. Men's and Boys’ Clothing in endless e 
in time to secure a good seat—as I stopped at a| propriately alluded to, and some interesting | was passed, Monday night, with but one dissent- variety. ‘All are cordially invited to examine our fine 
>ws-stand near the Astor House, when a gen- | facts mentioned as to its founder. The entire | ing voice, in favor of the nomination of a Wwo- | display. EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY. 
ori gOS Eies oe é | building covers an area of 7650 feet. The old | man as one of the school-committee. One will 
tleman stepped up and asked to be shown the | building cove Ei CHolce OLD WHISKEY.— For a s imul 
yto Beecher’s. The answer was: ‘*Go where | “Rialto” was valued at $30,000. The new | undoubtedly be selected at the next caucus. -— For a sure stimulant 
pots hip te ht . ine: aes goin ie Beecher’s.” | “Rialto” has cost about $300,000. As most of} Other wards are also suggesting names of suit- siesta - oe ae seg ingredients, use the 
e $s going; . } § Ben] we a . celebrated GOLDEN SHEAF BOURBON, sold by drug- 
r ms r- rade > y aware, the provisions | able women. : ) zg 
1 went into the Astor, and another man was ir- | our readers are probably Aware, 5 site deuoealiy JAMES DINGLEY & C 
: ‘ha alti the sae sxecher’ f Mr. Simmons’s will direct the proceeds of — ca coma ses a eAriics 0., 
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pinot old story—I went; was late. There were and grate Si oe will 2 naan ad aa Musical. —_— — _MARRIAGES. en Set IEEE 
six lines of men and women, extending from the |cure a uve inood, t was sta’ seed na : re ri PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. In this city, 18th inst., by Rev. E. E. Hale, Richard 
} three front doors—or are they the back doors /—to | pose of the testator was being rigidly adhered | The symph , t. by the vounger mem- | Chenery of San Francisco, to Anne M. Johnson, From $7.50 to $13.50. 
| the street, two lines for each door, and the house | to; but the time when the fund will be available ie symphony concert, by young cep a ox Dorerusy Orovby ot Beltane, Me. 
fq , é 5 : : | saiiaseane 3 > -F ity e n Roxbury, ! inst.. by Rev. A. J. P. son, b. : 
: already apparently thronged. But [ got in at | was not mentioned. bers of the Parker Fraternity, took place - D.. assisted Cy nev. doseek Meson. Mise Mary - Worth $10 to $18. 
length, and by that time there were as many | : : |, Sunday evening last. Spite ot the depressing | Woodman to Mr. Franklin 5. Williams. : 
‘ more behind me. Beecher was already on the BUSINESS NOTES. | atmosphere of the first snow-storm of the sea- io yey: heey ge cae eee 
plattorm, as composed and unconcerned gs any : ae Se | gon, there was a large audience in attendance. | Ncwtonville. : Ee erase 
of the vast congregation, Just as though he Mr. George R. Brine makes a generous offer | TY BEANE RRND EE aE At Portland, Me., 19th inst., by Rev. Dr. Hill, John 
7 2 A ¥ ‘a > oO » ul e 2ie u 2 » - - . Pcs: - a *, * Tr 
wasn’t gla{ to, and didn’t know, that every moth- |, workingmen out of employment; and it in-| ° 7° °* eee a t Limwiiniian' { ] T 
| Sa 1» of them, and all who had to re-crpss the ling an excellent variety of instruments, well ton, daughter of John N. Winslow, 3 
er’s son ¢ em, and ¢ o hi ; ps terests as well all who are busy, whether me- : ee a lanolin At Philadelphia, 13th inst., Mr. Fred. L. Chapman H j ! 
\ ferry because they could not get in, had been chanics or professionals ? adapted to the Oe - a te : | of Cambridge to Miss Ella C., daughter of Gen. Her- Ai | 9 
drawn thither by an intense desire to hear the wd : ip ; The performances of the Kinder-Symphonien of | man Haupt of Philadelphia, : 
son of Lyman Beecher expound the gospel from Mr. William Doogue has a right to be proud | Haydn and Romberg evidenced good musical ie og, om Germany, fae ok. Bape gee 3 
the Beecher standpoint. I did not see i of his floral decorations last week at the Catho- | = roeatbanan eng skill in ona man army, to C fara, daughter of the late Hon. L. V. At $2.25 to $5.00. 
ton; but on the long, crane-like neck of the edi- | jie Union Festival, but he does not torget those | Playing, especially when it is remembered that | Bell of Charlestown. se 
tor ‘of. the Independent the bald head of the | yo aided “Yeeegargs is his generous ey ithe experience of aac ge must have | == — ~ DEATHS. EXTRA VALUE,Y 
inte re se conspic s, senti > : © ‘ . _| been very limited. nese simple compositions % 
tt ae of ruben ae ae Sor canee oan Messrs. Shepard, nerenr 7 ee ne are admirably adapted to rn a overs for rhe ar ae prow . meee Emily C rife of 
object for admiring regard and the exercise of | black cloaking and trimming velvets at very low | the classic masters in young minds, and it is to Geaege W. eldrege, aot danghaee Pe, Rigg S SHEPARD NORWELL & CO, 
that charity which the preacher so delights to | figures, while in housekeeping goods they are | be hoped that the youthful players will take an- | Atkinson, 26 yrs. HES j i 
magnify. selling at the lowest New York panic prices. | other opportunity of favoring the public with{ At South Boston, 17th inst., Dr. Duncan McB. 
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1 cal] Bowena saint, because no other, having | furniture for autumn and winter that is elegant | 288 Proved very acce ptable _At New Yo Jap ew C. Perry, ea 
the ‘‘proofs” which he has carefully collated) ; . d original and convenient in use, | Miss Titcomb's song was well adapted to her) U- 5. Navy, soa of the late Commodore M. C. Perry. | * 
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ratehe did not seem in the least disturbed, and 
conducted the services as he did when I saw 
him twenty years ago. First a child-like sim- 
plicity in invocation; announcing a hymn, but 
not reading it; reading the Scripture; prayer; 
giving out the text and i a the dis- 
course. Thus far, had I not wn who the 

was I should have said somebody was 
badly sold, and a common-place sermon might 


Mr. Horace B. Fuller has resumed the book- 


low prices fur the ready money. 

The Nursery, for December, admirably indi- | 
cates the uniform excellence of this popular | 
juvenile monthly, and tem 





follow as a matter of course. Sut the moment 


one at sight to | 
send a copy regularly to all his young friends. 


ing will be a 


{ | two difficult piano solos, ‘‘Fantasie on Bohemi- 
selling business at the old and well-known an Airs,” amd Liszt's ‘“‘Rhapsodie Hongroise.” 
store, 117 Washimgtor street, dealing only for| He was also honored with encores. Like the 
cash, and selling superb books at astonishingly Previous concerts, time was duly regarded, and 
| the entertainment closed at an agreeably con- 

| venient hour. 
The entertainment to-morrow (Sunday) even- 
nd instrumental concert by 

, who present an excellent pro- 


. 


ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 
novl cig 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEw Bank BUILDING, No. 387 WasHINGTON ST.. 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 





ines dev siacadon sekaeawegiskades kind ++--0G91.75 





ag@-The publication of the Magazine began in 1867; 
and all the valumes from that date can be supplied. 

The volumes of 1873 will be ready in a few days. 
For sale by all the booksellers, and sept postpaid op 
receipt of price by the publisher, 








ton has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. $m novl 
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FINE OVERCOATS, 
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TABLE DAWASK. 
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Sofas, 


EPARD, 


For the Library, 





OUR 


IMMENSE 
Wholesale Stock 


_;* 


BOYS’ and 


CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING 


IS OFFERED AT THIS TIME AT 


RETAIL, 
Lowest Who 


The Great Success of our Sale 


—-Or— 





makea 


And we shall daily add some very choice styles es 
ecially adapted to the RETAIL TRADE. 
We invite a careful inspection of our last additions 


REEFERS, 


—AND— 


———» 


Ladies will find our Chit- 
dren’s Department fully sup- 
plied with 


FINE GOODS 


—aT— 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


566, 568,570 and 572 
Washington Street. 


J. W. SILSBY & CO., Managers. 


NORWELL 


& CO. 


ARE SELLING 


A .Large Lot of 


HOUSEREEPING 


GOODS, 


From the Great New York Sale of 


H. B. CLAFFLIN & C0,, 


—AT— 


Immense Bargains. 


FOR INSTANCE 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 


Winter Street. 


UR: 






—FOR— 


Autumn and Winter, 


CONSISTING OF 


CHAIRS, FOR LADIES. 


Many Original, Elegant Patterns, and all 


Former Approved Styles. 


CHAIRS, FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Sitting and Reception 
Rooms, with and without Rockers. 


CHAIRS, FOR CHILDREN, 


In Great Variety. 


Tete-a-Tetes, Lounges, 


Curtains, Foot Rests, Crick- 
ets, Mats, Matting, Bas- 
kets, Brooms, Scrub- 
bing Brushes, 

Ete., Ete. 





Sold by all first-class Dealers in Furniture and 
Household Goods. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 


AND SOLD BY THE 


CONTINENTAL 
CLOTHING HOUSE. 


(FREELAND, HARDING & LOOMIS, Proprietors.) 


AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTH TAG 


Has demonstrated the necessity for continuing to 


22, 


NORFOLK «& 


ile 


CARTWRIGHT & WA 
WEA 


~ FURNISHING 


SPECIALTIES 


Of great importance to the masses, never 
before ofiered and well worth attention, in 


UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS, 


25c. each. 
HEAVY WOOLLEN SOOKS, 


15c., 25c. and 30c. per pair. 
FINE MERINO SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


90c. and $1 each. 


$1 each. 


LESS THAN MARKET PRICE. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 
NEW 
DUDLEY HOSIERY Co., 


coos) jas 
DEPARTMENT. 


CONTINENTAL, 


FREELAND, HARDING & LOOMIS, 


566, 568, 570, 572 
Washington Street. 


RNER’S UNDER- 


BRUNSWICK CO., 


Specialty in that Line, 


and ALL THE BEST MAKES, are represented in 
this Department. 


ELEGANT FRENCH BOWS, 


JACKETS, 
EMBROIDERED FULL SUITS. 


Form- 
erly $2.50 and $1.25. .Vow 
$1.25 and 75c. 


FLAVVELS, BLAVKE TS, 
and other Goods in this De- 
partment, at 


CORRESPONDING REDUCTIONS. 


TURE, 


Reclining 
Chairs, Card and Work Tables, Flower 
Stands, Fire-wood, Newspaper, Slip- 
per and Music Holders, Toilet and 
Window Screens, Table Mats, 


For One 


nov22 


Gents’ 


(NEw,) 


At a reduction of BO per cent. from 


usual price. 


BEST FITTING WHITE SHIRTS 


IN EXISTENCE, OF GOOD QUALITY, 


$1.75, $2 & $2.25. 


ALL VARIETIES OF 


AT RETAIL 


elt Wholesale Prices. 


LARGE INVOICE OF 


Cardigan Jackets, 


Dollar each, 


One Pollar and Twenty-five Cents, 
and One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


GLOVES, 


in Large Variety, at Manufacturers’ Prices. 





Our Immense Stock is now ready for 
inspection. 
GEORGE C. HARRIS, Supt. 





, |MUFFS AND CAPS, 
ELEGANT BLACK AND BROWN 


LYNX MUFFS 
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“BENT & BUSH» 


Respectfully call the attention of their [patrons and 


the public to their 


EXxxtensive Stock 


—OF— 


LADIES’ FURS! 
LADIES’ FURS! 
LADIES’ FURS! 


Which they have just opened, and which comprise the 


Most Elegant Selection 


of Goods of thie description, both FOREIGN and 
AMERICAN, ever seen in this vicinity, consisting of 


LADIES’ 


LONDON SEAL 


JACKETS, 


—AND— 


BOAS, 


RUSSIA SABLE i" 
M U FFS AN D Ti ES, What it is, and What American Schools should teach, 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 


Otter and Seal 
CAPS AND GAUNTLETS. 


Our house is the only place in town where 


LONDON SEAL JACKETS 


can be found, and they are ALL OF OUR OWN 
SELECTION AND IMPORTATION. 


BENT & BUSH, 
273 and 275 Washington Stre 


TO WORKINGMEN 


OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 


—AND— 


WISHING TO ECONOMIZE! 


You can save money by buying our 


$10.00 


LONDON CASSIMERE PANTS. 


Made to order in the best of style, 





GEO. R. BRINE & CO. 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


Furnishing Goods 








______ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parker. Memorial Entertainments. 
CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 
SUNDAY EVENING, NOV. 23, at 7 1-2 o’cl’k, 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


a ees ° 
BALDWIN’S (formerly Gilmore’s) BAND. 


Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s, and the door on 
Sunday evening. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
THEODORE THOMAS'S CONCERTS. 


Last Series in Boston, 


SIX GRANDCONCERTS, 


(Four Evening Concerts and Two Matinees) will be 
given upon the following dates :— 
FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 28, 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Novy. 29, 

MONDAY EVENING. Dee. 1, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Dec. 3, 
FRIDAY EVENING. Dec. 5, and 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Dec.6. 
In addition to the Distinguished Soloists who ap- 
peared with Mr. THOMAS'S ORCHESTRA, last 
reason, the following artists have been engaged ex- 
pressly for this season: 
Mr. LOUIS LUEBECK. 
One of the most prominent European Violoncellists, 
from St. Petersburg ; 
Mr. HEINRICH KAYSER, 
Solo performer on the Clarionet, from the Bilse Or- 
chestra in Berlin; 
Mr. RUDOLPH DARGEL, 
Solo performer on the Cornet-a-Piston, from St. 
Petersburg. 
The tavorite Soprano, 
MRS. ANNA GRANGER DOW, 

And the distinguished Basso, 

MR. M. W. WHITNEY, 
have also been specially engaged for these Concerts. 
— $l each. No extra charge for Reserved 

ats. 








The sale of tickets commenced at Music Hall 
Monday morning, November I7th. Orders by mail 
or otherwise, should be addressed to A. P. PECK, 


ar oon of Music Hall, Boston. 
‘amphiets containing plan of seats in Music Hall 
may be had at the Hall. nov22 





BOSTON 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


154 TREMONT STREET. 





Winter term begins MONDAY, Noy. 24. Only four 
pupils in aclass. Evening classes. Send for cireu- 
lar or apply to 

JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 
novl5 








NEW ENGLAND ~ 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Largest Music School in the world. Instruction 
under the most eminent masters only Fifteen Dole 
ars per term of Twenty Lessons. Free advantages 
oF gn to SEVENTY-FIVE LEssons per Term io 

dition without charge. Evening Classes. Situa- 
Unequalled facilities to Organ Stu- 


e 
a 
tions procured. 
dents. 

Winter Term Opens Novy. 24. 


Send for Circular to E. TOURJEE, Director. 
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Combining the features of all the successful Music 
Conservatories of Europe and America. 

Among its standard advantages ave the SMALL 
CLASS System, hiniting the number of pupils in each 
class to four; the Uniformity of System of Instruction 
in every department; Low and Popular Terms, and 
First-Class Artists for instructors in all departments. 
New Specialties—EVENING CLASSES for pupils en- 
gaged in daytime, and MILITARY-BAND SCHOOL for 
evening instrumental study. 

Winter Term begins Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 24, 25 and 26. For new circulars and 
full particulars address or apply in person at any 
time to “CARLYLE PETERSILEA, Director, 





WAKEFIELD RATTAN C0., 


36 Canal Street, Boston. 


nov22 


It 
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a & BAILEY’S 
PURE 


Home-Made Candies 





__ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 








at 
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eS > ** 


Tickets tha’ 
the 

next, November 

tributed. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 
school on or before 
25th, 


OF BS Vv. 8 TF Oks: 
APPLETON STREET FREE EVENING 


t have been applied for must be claimed 
TUESDAY EVENING 


otherwise mg will be 
CHARLES C. PERKINS, 
Shairman Committee on Drawing 


Are Made Fresh Every Day. 


SOLD ONLY AT 


45 West Street. 


nov22 











8 Belg i 


201 Washington Street. 201 


novs 3t No. 339 Washington Street. 
ee ae . 
FRENCH CHINA 
—AND— 


Fancy Goods. 


A large variety of French China Vases, 
of new and very choice styles. 

Bohemian Vases, Bureau Sets, 
etc. 

Parian Figures, Busts & Groups 
Lava Flower Pots, Ilanging- 
Baskets, Smokers’ Sets, etc. 
White and Decorated China 
Dinner Sets. 

Tea Sets, Tollet Sets, eto. 
Plated Ware and Cutlery. 


NORCROSS, MELLEN & CO., 


16,18 & 20 Merchants’ Row. 
St nov22 








NEW BOOKS. 


TWO STORIES by JULES VERNE, author of “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” etc. 


|. FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON. 


Journeys and Discoveries in Africa by Three Eng- 
lishmen. 1 vyol.. L2mo, With 48 Heliotype Illus- 


trations. $2. 
ll. THE FUR COUNTRY. 


A story of Remarkable Adventures in the northern 
regions of the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 1 vol. 
l2mo. With upwards of 80 spirited Illustrations. 
A superb Holiday Gift-Book. $3.50. Full Gilt, $4. 
These stories justify the striking remark made of 
M. Verne by the Christian Intelligencer : “He is the 
most bewildering and yet one of the most delightful 
of writers, decking science in the guise of romance, 
and making the dryest theories and the most improb- 
able speculations as charming as a tale of faery.” 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


An Essay based on an Examination of the Methods 
and Results of Technical Education in Europe, as 
shown by Official Reports. By CHARLES B. STEt- 
SON. l vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


ARTISTS AND ARABS. 


By HENRY BLACKBURN, author of “Normandy Pic- 
turesque.” Ixmb. 91.50. A charming book in 
matter, etyle, ilkistration and mechanical execu- 
tion, 





*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. 086000 & CO., 





BOSTON. 

Seek aD a -_. 
GREAT SACRIFICE! 
MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE! 

et,| FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
at WORTH OF BOOKS ! 


New Illustrated Books. Elegant Bibles, absolutely 
perfect in print, paper and binding, at less than the 
cost of manufacture. Standard authors — Juvenile 
Books— Toy Books of every grade, & very attractive 
display. Photograph Albums, all styles, all pricec. 





Call and see our Beautiful Stock, all New 
and Fresh. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES. 
HORACE 8B. FULLER, Agt. 


177 Washington St. 
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Ditson and Cos Celebrated > 
HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUSIC, 
VOCAL, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG! 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG! 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG! 
WREATH OF GEMS! 
OPERATIC PEARLS! 





SILVER CHORD: 
SHOWER OF PEARLS! Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE! Vocal & Instrumental. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
FoR PIANOFORTE OR REED ORGAN. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 

ORGAN AT HOME: 
PIANIST’S ALBUM! 
PIANOFORTE GEMS! 

HOME CIRCLE! Vols. land Il. 

Price of each Book, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, 
$2.50; Fine Gilt, $4.00. The above splendid books 
ore perfect treasure-houses of the best and most pop- 
ular music, being selected) as the “cream” from an 
immense stock. 200 to 250 pages, full sheet music 
size, in each book. Buy these books tor presents! 
In each book you get $25 worth of music. In the 
whole yeni» bye ng, according to binding, $35, $42 
bo Long you will get Hundred and Fifty Dollars’ 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


| OLIVER DITSON & C0., BOSTON, 
nov22 w 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 








rd Beecher on “The Wastes 
or poe Burdens of Life.” Py 


— 
BOSTON LYCEUM LECTURE. 


Civil society is not a choice of men, but a 
necessitv. Men cannct help living together, if 
they liveatall. For solitude, if it were possible, 
would speedily destroy the characteristics of 
humanity. The strongest social and_ moral 
faculties imply and demand society. So it is 
among all institutions as of one great institu- 
tion; its totality comes very slowly to our un- 
derstanding. The elements which make up our 
society are so complex, so near to us, that we 

- scarcely discern the whole for its parts—as one 
standing in the forest cannot see the forest by 
reason of the trees that are near him. We 
speak familiarly of commerce, of production, 
of agriculture, of manufacturing, of education 
and of religion, of all the elements of society ; 
but the grand total, that machine of which these 
are the single wheels, few of us are able to 
comprehend, at any rate without much thought 
and study. It may be useful, however, to con- 
sider some elements which belong not only to 

arts uf society but to its whole strength and 
weltare. Though every man knows that there 
are wastes in life, and that there are burdens 
which society is obliged to carry, I think few of 
us have been accustomed to look at them so 
largely as'to feel how much society is obliged 
to bear that is unnecessary, and how, like a 
camel going through the desert, it bears unequal 
burdens. In discussing the topics I shall bripg 
before you, I shall discuss them mainly from fhe 
standpoiat of political economy; for political 
economy is a fair test, not simply of the material 
and productive power of society, but is also a 
fair test of the intellectual activity and of the 
moral conditions of society. It is indispensable 
that our whole community should be sound in its 
political economy, if it would be in its moral and 
social conditions. 

The first waste that I shall mention under 
which society loses strength continually is that 
of sickness. We have been accustomed to 
think of sickness simply as a matter of domestic 
misfortune, and as appealing to our moral sen- 
timent or to our sympathy. If it be fatal, then 
the great future opens to our imagination; or if 
it be continued and not fatal, then it appeals to 
our sympathy. But there is another sight in 
view, namely, the effect of such widespread 
sickness as exists in life upon the sources of 
industry, and upon the condition of happiness 
in society. It may, therefore, be considered as 
an element of political economy. The perfect 
state, like the perfect machine, should be sound 
in every one of its parts. Sickness in the state 
is to the state what the worms in the staves or 
hoops are to the cask of wine. The worm may 
be small, but every stave that is pierced by it 
leaks, and the sum of all the leakings in time 
amounts to the waste of no inconsiderable part 
of the precious contents—if they be precious. 
And so every sick man in society is by so much 
a leakage, particularly if it be in those parts of 
society where we expect force and executive 
energy. No one who is not accustomed to the 
subject can form an idea of the extent of the 
evils involved upon the wealth and happiness ot 
a community by sickness. If it taxed society 
merely for the withdrawal of so many men from 
active life, it would be called a prodigious waste. 
But besides, we must estimate the stoppages 
and delay of the services of those who depend 
on those who are sick, to Cooperate with them; 
the withdrawal of those who watch and care for 
them; the waste through anxiety and solicitude, 
through griefsand disappointments, of those ti at 
surround them. Now we bear the young and 
the old cheerfully; but when the intermediate 
class that should be solid and strong are thrust 

* upon us by their own want of knowledge and 
experience, then the burden becomes greater 
than society can bear. The life of a generation 
is computed at trom thirty to thirty-five years, 
but man certainly was made to live from ninety 
to a hundred years. On the average he does 
not live but one-third of the time allotted to 
him, and of that, one-third of the whole is em- 
ployed in eating, sleeping and resting. How 
vasuly, then, you have reduced the productive 
power of the race! Now, economists tell us 
that only about one in four is a producer, 
so that society loses the productive industry of 
three out of every four. Take away one-third 
more for repairs and recuperation, and how very 
few out of the masses perform the work upon 
which society stands! Truly, the laborers are 
few. 

Now, it may seem strange to say that weak- 
ness is vastly worse for society than sickness, 
but itis. Weakness tends not so much to with- 
draw a man from society, though it generally 
does that, but it tends to produce poor work. 
A want of vigor of enterprise, and of sharp 
effective industry, these things depend upon tue 
weakness of men. Little work is bad; but poor 
work is worse. It is fruitful also in shifts, in 
devices,and in cunning. For weakness, sur- 
rounded by energetic rivalry and opposition, at 
once seeksto help itself by cunning; so that an 
immoral clement is introduced into society by 
the weakness of men. It is wasteful of moral 
equality. It may, indeed, be said that vigor is 
indispensable to moral excellence. Applied to 
the individual it is not so; but applied to a race 
and to mankind it is true that vigor is in 
able to virtue. It is from the consideration of 
these facts that comes the argument of the duty 
of society to take charge of the health of the 
community. For the same reason that the good 
householder takes care that the foundations of 
the house do not rot under the structure; that 
he sees to it that the cellar is cleansed that it 
do not breed miasma; that the roof do not leak 
and carry down through every partition the 
cause of disfigurement; so it is the duty of 
society at large to take charge of the health as 
one of the fundamental conditions of prosperity 
ina comunity. 

I mention next the waste of ignorance. And 
when [ say ignorance and education, I do not 
necessarily mean ignorance and education as 
estimated upon a purely literary basis. A man 
may be unable to read or write and yet be an 
educated man; and, on the pther hand, a man 
nuty have literary refinement and yet be totally 


uneducated—not knowing the world and the) 


things that are in it, nor how to use himself ad- 
vantageously. Man is born an animal, and 
manhood is a subsequent and developed state. 
The seed is animal, but it comes to something 
higher. Now, the ignorant map lives for the 
mos¢-part on the lower part of himself; he lives 
on the least profitable portion of his nature. 
Ile is to the state, therefore, unproductive, not 
knowing how to use those factors which are in- 
dispensable to wealth and production in the 
state. He cannot take part in that atmospheric 
condition « vt tligence which it reqaires sev- 
eral genera sons of education to produce, and 
which makes it more profitable for the manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts to prosecute their 
industry here rather than at the mouth of the 
coal mines or near the cotton markets of the 
South. 
the world in which they live and how to use 
themselves upon the world, in that proportion 
they are wasters of that power and burdensome 
to the community. There is no law or magis- 
trate for him who is intelligent, because he lives 
above both liw and magistrate, and does the 
« things required of his own true choice. On the 
other hand, those that are ignorant and that dwell 
in their ¢arher nature demand not simply the 
law and’ the magistrate, but these of the most 
stringent character. He that does not know 
how to govern himself must be governed; and 
in the proportion in which mer live in’ their 
animal condition, in that proportion your gov- 
ernment must be material, physical, coercive 
and absolute. And every community that 
nourishes a large number of the ignorant in its 
midst invites strenuous and positive government 
in proport.on to the ignorance of its citizens. 
I mention next the Weakness and waste aris- 
ing trom misdirected efforts in society. 
earlier stages and Conditions of society there are 
Very few men that are not competent of earning 
a livelihood; because their wants are few, and 
their supplies are so few and simple and depend 
on processes that are within the reach of com- 
mon intelligence. But civilization is complex. 
Phe true stage of development develops from 
simple wants to supplies which require for their 
production skill, patience, knowledge, and a 
higher range of desire when they are brought 
into the market. The nobler faculties: when 
they cry out tor food, are to be satistied by nu- 
triment of no mean culture. Now, if you take 
the wise househelder, and his children are to 
select their avocations in lite—of course there 
sno trouble in the matter of his daughters, be- 
cause there is but one trade for women, and that 
is to get married—but when you get to the sons 
if 18 & serious question what they shall do. 
With women the question is usually “Whom?” 
with men, ** What?" (Laughter.) The wise 
father says, “This boy, it seems to me, should 
be educated for commercial pursuits ; he has such 
4 sense of property, such a wise sense of things 
and of dealing with things and men; let him bea 
merchant.” Of the next he says he is studious and 
acute, tull of curious and ingenious reasonings, 
tt is very evident that I should make him a law- 
yer. Of another he Says: 


ele ments that would make a good physician: 
‘et him study medicine. And of another, who 
ts 80 good that there is no fault to be found with 
him, and is so mild and pleasant and not es- 
pecially forcible, he says : let us make a minister 
of him. ( Laughter. ] Now, there is an element 
ef good sense in all these reasonings. If men 
were seeking only ordinary development there 
are many that might be well adapted to any of 
a hundred different pursuits. But where men 
are adapting themselves to specia? avocations 
they are to take counsel of that which is in 
them, and for which they are adapted. A man 
says, ‘‘Not in the army!” Why? “Because 
there is no money in it.” Ah, it isto make 
money that he wishes. And so he elects him- 
self a clerk in a commercial house, whether he 


dispens- | 


In proportion as men are ignorant of 


In the | 


this boy seems edu- | 
cated to natural science, and to have in him the | 


is fitted for the situation or not. He says, “y 
will make money.” Not because he is a money- 
maker, but because he is ambitious for money. 
For this reason the pulpit is full of men 
that were ordained to stay out of it. [Laugh- 
ter.] The bar is full of men that cannot wise- 
ly administer law o1 equity; the community 
swarms with men that meant to be commercial 
merchants, to make money, and have only made 
mistakes. They are prosperous in prosperous 
times, but when there comes a reverse, such as 
this through which we are now passing, they go 
home and play fungus for a while, and eat the 
bread of some aunt or sister or father or mother, 
fortunate that they have such a refuge from the 
storm. There are hundreds that can go up, 
but there is not more than one in a hundred 
that can nobly go down from high to lower 
occupation and condition in life. Such men die 
and no one misses them. Their fathers and moth- 
ers have gone before. There is nothing but to 
die, and little effort is made. If one is drowned 
after a brief struggle, up comes three or four 
bubbles of air and break upon the surface, and 
that isall. And so ten thousand men die every 
year, and not a bubble bursts upon the surface. 
It is a piteous thing to have a man fall out of 
life and have nobody miss him. It is a piteous 
thing to live and to have people look at you as 
much as to say, ‘‘Peter, when will you stop eat- 
ng?” [Laughter. 
= BRE were sia the wastes and burdens 
of society one whith you will all agree is prow 
ductive of great mischief and great evil, I 
mean tle lying or falsehood between man and 
man. The truth of this is exactly the opposite of 
the saying that there is but one place where aman 
can bear a boil, and that is on his neighbor. 
{Laughter.] It is exactly the reverse with the 
matter of lying. Wecanbearalie in ourselves, 
but we cannot bear it in our neighbors. There 
is not another vice or crime that in its tenden- 
cies is more mischievous to the welfare of soci- 
ety than the crime of falsehood. Men must 
believe the things that are told them. It is not 
the man that you have seen, but the man you 
have heard of in Bombay, in Hong Kong or in 
Yokohama, to whom you trust your wealth. 
There could be no good neighborhood, no good 
temper in society, no trust between men, if it 
were not for this, that men trust each other. 
Therefore I have said there are a thousand 
truths told ever - day where there is one false- 
But every single falsehood is like gravel 
inthe mouth. It strikes at the very nerve of 
confidence of man in man. Falsehoods make 
business oppressive and heavy. : 

Closely allied to this is another evil, dishon- 
esty. I speak of the weight that the want of 
honesty puts upon all the operations of life. If 
our roads are smooth men can build lighter ve- 
hicles at less expense and require less driving 
power. So if men were honest in their deal- 
ings; if dishonesty were seldom known; if it 
were the rare exception, how simplified would 
the transactions of life become! But the uni- 
versal rogue walks the streets and says to every 
man, “I am abroad. Build thick walls. Buy 
expensive safes and put them in expensive cas- 
ings. Multiply your books. Make your ac- 
counts complex. Multiply your clerks; watch 
them, balance them!” Andso we have a system 
of setting man over against man for protection. 

I mention next the weakness that comes from 
the indulgence of men’s appetites and passions 
and forms of dissipation. I think the most 
piteous thing in this world is the profound ig- 
norance which exists among the young, who are 
leaking out their verv’ vitals and sapping the 
very foundations of their life. Men don’t know 
that they have a nervous system. They don’t 
know that it is exhausted by their indulgence of 
passion and dissipation. I see young men, ro- 
bust in youth, full of hope and pleasure; they 
are old at twenty-five or thirty, and break duwn 
under any considerable pressure. The man 
who takes a responsible position in life should 
recognize that everybody whom he serves has 
the right to dividends from him, and not forget 
his responsibility to others nor to himself. 

I may mention next the burdens of war. 
Nothing has ever yet so bound men together as 
the love of war.» Blood, blood, the blood of 
cruelty, squeezes from every man’s heart the 
tears of suffering and makes a nation as one 
man. I was one of those who twenty years 
ago thought that the time for war had passed. 
But, like many another prophet, I have lived to 
find that though my prophecies were very well 
meant, they were very poorly made. [Laugli- 
ter.] I think about tive per cent. of the na- 
tional debts of the world have been for internal 
improvements. In France ninety per cent. of 
the revenues are for the army and navy, six for 
government and four for education. The debt 
of Great Britain is $4,000,000,000; of France, 
$3.700,000,000; of the United States, 32,200,- 
000,000; of Italy $1,800,000,000; of Russia, 
$1,700,000,000; of Austria, $1,500,000,000; of 
Spain, $1,300,000,000; of Germany, 31,000,- 
000,000, and so on in little trifling sums of $540,- 
000,000 and $435,000,000, till the grand total 
reaches twenty-one thousand millions of dollars. 
And the interest of this vast amount is paid 
trom the productive work of the people. 

In conelusion, Mr. Beecher said civilization 
is as yet only partial. No nation has yet come 
to that high plane that it was not gouty in the 
feet, rheumatic in the knees, or affected in its 
vital organs. But I think the world has grown 
j from the root, slowly; that it is now growing 


| in the stem, faster; and has nearly reached the 
| most rapid stage of existence, which will pro- 
| duce the blossom, and the fruit which will cer- 
| tainly follow. 


hood. 








Latest from the Moen. 


SORES, 
| PROFESSOR PROCTOR’S LOWELL INSTITUTE 
LECTURE, 


There is so much known about the moon that 
}it would be sufficient to occupy twelve lectures 
| in speaking of it alone. He proposed to leave 
/ untouched, as much as possible, those things 
‘so easily found in the text-books, to speak omy 
ot the more interesting matter; hence this 
|} must not be considered a complete treatment of 
it. We musc not look upon the moon as de- 
signed for our satellite alone. We regard it as 
circling about the earth; but, if we saw its orbit 
from another planet, it would appear like our 
earth’s. We must consider it as a fifth planet. 
Its diameter is 2100 miles; its surface is one- 
thirteenth, its volume one-forty-ninth, and its 
mass one-cighty-first, of the earth's. The ser- 
vice it does the earth is varied. It forms the 
_light of our nights for only a portion of the 
‘time. La Place has questioned whether a moon 
could not have been constructed so as to give 
light always. But this does not seem its chief 
work. By its motion it renders its greatest ser- 
vice as the measurer of time. There would be 
no marking of the months, no minor division of 
the time, if the moon was arranged as La 
| Place’s speculation suggested. The moon, too, 
is the chief cause of the tide: and its power 
here is greater than the sun's. If we represent 
/the moon's power by five the sun’s would be 
represented by two. If they acted together 
the torce would be the sum of the two, and 
| it oppositely the result would be the differ- 
‘ence of the two. We have thus a constant 
variation, which is of value in many ways; 
whereas, by La Place’s method, we should 
have tides of constant height. We shall brief- 
ly consider the telescopic appearances of the 
moon, which are to be illustrated in a later lec- 
|} ture by Rutherford’s photographic views, shown 
by the oxy-hydrogen light. So soon as we look 
|at it with a telescope of moderate power, we 
are struck by the varied appearance of the hills 
and valleys, the mountains and craters; the 
latter are present in large numbers, being 
counted by thousands, and their peculiarities 
;are well marked. We are able to measure the 
height of the mountains by the length of the 
shadows they cast. Everywhere we see traces 
jof volcanic action, which is far wider-spread 
-than on the earth. As craters are regarded as 
the safety-valves by which gaseous matter es- 
capes from the interior of a globe, we are led to 
inquire why so many craters were wanted. 
They appear to overlap one another; and some 
one of them is large enough to allow what gas 

| might be contained in the moon to eseape. 

Prot. Proctor had thought that these marks 
which appeared like craters might be really due 
to impressions made by meteors which had 
fallen upon the moun when it was in a plastic 
condition, He did not ask us to accept the 

| theory, it was only a fancy of his; but it takes a 
Yery startling theory to account for so many 
craters. It has been suggested that they might 
be due to bubbles forming and breaking when 
the moon was plastic, just as bubbles form and 

| break when carbonate of soda is fused; and he 
| should show, by the calcium light, pictures of 

} such a fused mass which might be mistaken for 

}the moon. He thought it impossible that a 

bubble half a mile in diameter could be formed, 

for the substance would not cohere. It is a 

well-known but very significant fact that the 
moon never presents but one side to us. It 
turns once on its axis in its revolution about 
the earth. This must have been the relation at 
the starting. His theory for the formation of 
the moon was that it was in a nebulous condi- 
tion while the earth was tormjng, and that the 
nebulous matter of the earth extended out be- 
yond itand enclosed it. That as it began to form 
its rotation was more and more retarded by the 

matter of the earth, and it came almost to a 

standstill. The material of the earth then re- 
ceded; and the moon, being left outside, cooled 
rapidly. The earth then acted as a sun to it. 
gave it warmth; and it was then, if ever, ina 
condition to support life. We say that it re- 
volves at a regular rate; but, as a matter of 
fact, its time of revolution is changing and 
becoming slightly accelerated. It might be 
thought, then, that we might see, at some time, 
the other side of it; but the fact is, the earth 
has a retarding effect which prevents this. 

We next move to the question of the moon's 
atmosphere. There is no doubt as to the ab- 








We never see any change in 
the moon’s appearance, norany clouds. But we 
are not so sure asto the atmosphere. We find, 
by a comparison of the mass and surface of the 
moon, that atmosphere, if it exists, must be one 

sixth of what exists on the earth; and that, con- 
sequently, as its gravity is one-sixth of the earth, 
the pressure at its lowest point must be one 
thirty-sixth of our atmosphere at the sea-level. 
Some of the facts which lead us to believe that 
there is no atmosphere are that, when a star 
passes behind the moon, it disappears instanta- 
neously, not gradually; if it is a double star, 
one is lost completely, while the other is visible. 
The spectra of a star give the same result. Day 
and night, too, is very sharply marked. We 
pass immediately from the brightest light to the 
blackest shadow. Since there is no water, we 
can suppose no life. Some say that the flat 
plains are old ocean beds. If so, where has the 
water gone? The lecturer proposed a theory 
some eight years ago, that the water and the at- 
mosphere were frozen solid; but when we con- 
sider the intensity of the sun’s heat this must be 
abandoned. Then it was held that a comet had 
caused the flood, and that another was coming 
to destroy the earth; and that some comet in 
passing by the moon had brushed off its waters. 
This was when comets were supposed to play 
all sorts of tricks; but this is now seen to be 
absurd. Another theory supposed that large 
caverns were formed by the cooling into which 
the ocean and air had found their way; but this 
would require an enormous cavity. The most 
important theory is connected with the moon’s 
motion, and was baged on the statement of Han- 
sen, that the center of gravity was on one side. 
It was thought then that the water and air were 
on the opposite side from us. A discovery made 
soon after seemed to confirm this; but it really 
confuted it, fur it showed that an extra quantity 
of water was on the side toward us. The lec- 
turer then diverged a little to sketch the history 
of the Moon Hoax. We next, he afterward 
said, came to the supply of heat of the moon. 
1t is exposed to the full heat of the sun for 14 3-4 
days, and it becomes heated very highly. Lord 
Rosse has finally succeeded, by the aid of mir- 
rors, in proving that it gives not only reflected 
but radiant heat. There must be great changes 
on its surface, for during the fourteen days it is 
exposed to tne sun it acquires a temperature 
above the boiling point of water, and during the 
other fourteen days the temperature sinks to 
one hundred degrees below zero. 

The lecturer then showed some pictures of 
the sky as it would appear from the moon. As 
there is no atmosphere we should see from its 
surface, when the sun was below the horizon, 
the earth brightly illuminated, displaying the 
conformation of its continents and oceans, and 
each marked by their distinctive colors. When 
the sun was above the horizon we should see the 
body of it with its corona and protuberances 
and the zodiacal light. The stars would be vis- 
ible at the same time, and the heavens would 
present a glorious appearance. The earth would 
appear thirteen times as bright as the moon does 
tous. ‘The lecturer illustrated by drawings the 
relative positions of the earth and moon as they 
would appear from one of the other planets, and 
explained from this drawing how eclipses occur. 


sence of water. 





Hon. George F. Hoar on “ Woman- 
Suffrage.” 

ee 
ADDRESS AT THE WORCESTER SUFFRAGE 

CONVENTION. 
However we may differ upon this question, 
we must a‘l agree that its discussion is a good 
thing. After the exhibition which the mascu- 
line part of the community has afforded us this 
fall, ot large numbers of men forming or 
changing their political relations with reference 
to the question whether they should be allowed, 
or should not be allowed, to pour something 
down their gullets, it is refreshing to be sum- 
moned by the women of the republic to a dis- 
cussion of the lofty principles on whick it is 
based. Upon one thing we in this country had 
supposed we were all agreed—of the right of 
every person, not laboring under special natural 
disqualifications, to take part in the government 
of the country. The fact of difference exists— 
difference in wealth, difference in education, 
difference in intelligence, difference in personal 
worth. These differences will always have their 
full weight in giving to the individual his just 
influence in the state. But they are incapable 
of being defined or recognized in a constitution. 
The attempt to create inequality of political 
rights between different classes on account of 
them always has led and always must lead to 
the habit of suffering injustice by one class, and 
the even more degrading habit of practicing in- 
justice by another. 
The opponents of woman’s suffrage then must 
either deny the right of men to their equal share 
in the government, or maintain that there is 
something in the nature of woman which ‘will 
render it either an injury to the state or an injury 
to her to admit her to its exercise. The ablest 
opponents of woman’s suffrage are many of 
them driven to deny the first proposition. One 
philosopher, Mr. Wasson, bids us to beware of 
the false conceit of equality, which he says 
tends to ‘‘scoundrel suffrage.” 
far, to furnish us any test, any certainty, which 
is capable of being enacted in a constitution by 
which we can distinguish the philosopher trom 
the scoundrel. 

But is there anything in the nature of woman 
which requires that her vote should not be 
counted?) Do you ever reflect how few of 
the measures of legislation are ever directly 
determined by the bulk of the people, even 
those who vote. Banking, finance, currency, 
the laws regulating the practice of the courts, 
the descent and distribution of property, the 
regulation of the army, the navy, the postof- 
fice, these things which take up nearly all the 
time of legislature and congress, are in prac- 
tice left to a few trained men to whose studies 
one or the other of these subjects is familiar. 
The people content themselves with determining 
the character of the men who ask their confi- 
dence, with expressing their will on a few great 
questions involving general principles, and in 
deciding to which of two or more great parties 
they will ally themselves. This latter ques- 
tion is decided rather as we like the way in 
which one or the other party has set its face, 
and as we confide in its leaders to decide fu- 
ture questions as they arise, than because we 
consider the details of public measures. He 
was on a committee a few years ago to re- 
vise all the legislation of the United States 
since the foundation of the government. Prob- 
ably not five persons in the audience knew that 
the thing was in progress. Now, is not woman 
as capable of determining these questions as 
man? Judgment of character is her special 
gitt. Cannot she judge of questions of prin- 
ciple? Shall not her vote be counted in de- 
termining whether a liberal or a mean policy 
shall prevail in our expenditure for education? 
Is not the wife who sits up all night waiting for 
the drunken husband as well entitled to have 
her vote count as to the sale of liquor as the 
husband ? 

Mr. Hoar related an interview with a lady 
who had been an active opponent of woman- 
suffrage, and who had been engaged in getting 
up a moyement for a separate prison for women. 
It was afsubject she knew all about, more than 
any man, with few exceptions, in the State. 
Could she not see that this was a most import- 
ant question of government, and that it was 
right that her knowledge and wisdom should 
find expression in a vote as much as the bru- 
tality and selfishness of the turnkey from 
whom she was trying to rescue her fallen sisters ? 

Mr. Hoar expressed his strong sense of the 
need o* the intuitive sense of women in the ad- 
ininistration of justice, especially in those nu- 
merous cases in which the domestic relations are 
concerned. He gave an account of the wonder- 
ful success in this particular of the experiment 
of woman jurors in the territory of Wyoming. 

Woman’s influence in the administration of 
justice has been seen in some of the most con- 
spicuous instances in history, in that of D’Aques- 
seau, the illustrious chancellor of France, of 
Judge Cooke who gave an opinion for liberty in 
the case of the ship money, both of whom were 
saved trom surrendering their conscience to 
tyranny by their wives. Shakespeare took 





Portia, a woman, to cut the knot which had 
puzzled the lawyers and doctors. In the case 
of a more famous judgment and a more august 
defendant Pilate was warned by his wife, ‘‘See 
thou hast nothing to do with that just man.” 
The argument that we would not expose our 
wives and daughters to the violence of mobs at 
elections was met by some extracts from Dean 
Howson’s speech at the New York Episcopal 
convention, urging the establishment of an or- 
der of deaconesses in the church as the only 
means of grappling with the vice and crime of 
great cities. 

Mr. Hoar closed by urging the young men to 
give themselves to this reform, which would 
elevate our politics and administer the republic 
on the principles on which it was founded, and 
by which alone it can endure. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on “Is Polite 
Society Polite?” 


A SOCIETY QUEEN DISCUSSING HER REALM. 


The lecturer premised by saying that having 
fixed on her title she had almost shrunk from 
the task of treating so grave a subject in the 
manner in which the title promised, involving 
as it did a full answer to the question which she 
had raised. It implied first a definition of 
terms, and the first question to be answered 
was, What is polite society? It is certainly 
nothing if not polite, and professed to be the 
standard of taste and manners. It was not the 
intention of the lecturer to satirize it broadly or 
put it to the wrong, but to point out its uses and 
abuses. In regard to what character such so- 
ciety should bear, she asked her hearers what 





He has failed, so | 


courtesy of manners be its mark? Flattery has 
deceived multitudes in all ages, and the speaker 
had seen persons as thoroughly intoxicated with 
it as with liquor; on which account she would 
have a law against it, and would prosecute all 
who dealt in the commodity in lots to suit pur- 
chasers. Undue praise and detraction were 
alike reprehended, as vending to give a false 
character to polite society. Those who are 
wrongly praised have no cause for feeling hon- 
ored, since the praise is really directed toward 
an imaginary c r possessing the merits 
which he does not; and detraction of a person 
in his absence is a crime as wicked as to murder 
one in his sleep. A pair of bright eyes and a 
pleasing manner often make this habit pass 
current as polite custom. The effect which the 
sudden elevation to a proud position produces 
on many persons was instanced as a weakness 
very prevalent in polite society. Different per- 
sons are affected differently, but for one un- 
spoiled the lecturer could show twenty whom 
the first lift of fortune caused to forsake their 
friends in humbler life, and to treat with the ut- 
most haughtiness all less fortunate than them- 
selves. 

The treatment of poor relations was touched 
upon with some earnest and effective satire, and 
the lecturer declared that all that is truly polite 
in polite society was hostile to the usual indif- 
ference exhibited by the wealthy toward their 
less fortunate connections. Coming to thé 
theory of polite society as it is, it was said that 
it bases itself on exclusiveness. The principle 
is carried so far, often, that many people seem 
glad of an opportunity to destroy good things to 
make more valuable what remains, that their 
own seclusion in the possession of them may be 
the more complete. A member of polite society 
once condemned another as being ‘‘too good- 
natured.” Exclusion is justified on the plea of 
the right to choose one’s companions, but the 
speaker said that no society had a right to place 
an absolute restriction on its membership. ‘The 
disagreeable and the vulgar are entangled with 
all our daily walks, and there is no torment of 
society but has the right at times of entering the 
circle at the most refined and peaceful fireside. 
The attempt at seclusion creates a desire on the 
part of those excluded to get in the charmed 
circle, and there occurs a simultaneous crowding 
in on the one hand and crowding out on the 
other. Neither process is polite. The com- 
parative fewness of their numbers seems to be 
considered by many of the members of the ex- 
clusive eircle as a mark of their superiority. A 
little child who asked her grandmother who be- 
longed to the good families, was answered, 
‘‘Mostly no one”; the lecturer would answer, 
Every one, if he be disposed to make his family a 
good one. 

The lecturer next had some telling words on 
the vulgarity of moneyed Americans abroad, 
and the base characters which creep into and 
are recognised as members of ‘‘good society,” 
maintaining their position by smooth manners 
which are calculated to deceive even the elect. 
She then asked, What is polite learning? and re- 
phed by denouncing pedantry. In reply to the 
question, What is polite religion? she appealed 
to her hearers to say whether it was represented 
by the pewholder who turns the cold shoulder 
on the seatiess stranger; or whether it consisted 
in mutual courtesies among fellow-believers, 
and the invocation of all the woes of eternity on 
those whose belief was at variance with theirs. 
Fanaticism is not polite, since it is but the pas- 
sion of personal predeliction, and is selfish; un- 
like enthusiasm, which seeks by kindness to 
make converts. The consideration of the false 
position of working-women, and a contrast of 
English and American society in regard to the 
distinctions in society, were given, and the 
lecturer, after pleading tor a standard founded 
on genuine merit of characfer and the absence 
of formal distinctions, answered her own ques- 
tion by saying that good society was neither so 
good nor so bad that it cannot be improved. 





MISCELLANY. 

Foun.—Types continue to cut up antics, even 
in well-regulated offices, we infer, from seeing 
John Brown announced as ‘a linseed preacher.” 

‘‘We are fearfully and wonderfully made,” as 
the man, quoting Scripture, said to his friend as 
they were looking at the skeleton of a donkey. 

Theodore Hook once said to a man at whose 
table a publisher got very tipsy, ‘‘You appear to 
have emptied your wine-cellar into your book- 
seller.” 

A faithful brother in a Fairfield, Conn., 
church recently prayed for the absent members 
“who were prostrate on Keds of sickness and 
chairs of wellness.” 

A druggist advertises that, in consequence of 
cholera in neighboring cities, he will close his 
soda fountain from date, and that all tickets will 
be redeemed in cash ora very reliable cholera 
mixture. 

A Sioux chief, after following a surveying 
party on the Northern Pacific for some days, 
mildly remarked that they might go on, for he’d 
be d—d if he’d freeze to death for what hair 
there was in that erowd. 


Motuer SHannon.—(By J. E. Rankin. )— 
In the ears of Mother Shannon 
Sullen roared the Fed’ral cannon; 
Butler bold and Farragut 
Have the fortress-cordon cut; 

This is what the tumult means : 
Yankees rule in New Orleans! 
Miles away St. Michael's stands, 
Crowning the adjoining lands ; 

In the conflict take no part 

Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 

Bead and bell, penance and prayer, 
Suill retain their routine there. 

But one day, without the gates, 
Anxiously a courier waits. 

Mother Shannon, could she take, 
For pure love and Jesus’ sake, 
Thirty orphans, stripped of all, 
Driven forth from burning hall? 
Then her face turns deathly white, 
And she speaks their serious plight : 
“‘We are on allowance placed ; 
Ounce by ounce our food we taste ; 
Yankee Butler, with his crew, 
Holds the town; what can I do?” 
“But they come!” The messenger, 

Secing that she did not stir, 

Urges thus his suit again. 

Straightway took she down a pen, 

Fearing more those starving ones 

Than the frown of Fed'ral guns. 

**T have orphans and no bread!” 

This was all Mére Shannon said; 

But she slipped a draft within, 

Bread to buy if not to win. 

Then she threw the gateway wide, 

Welcoming the orphan tide! — | 

All agrin, with hat in hand, 

Stood the waiting contraband, 

While bold Butler read the note 

That Mére Shannon trembling wrote. 

Then he said, with grimness brimming, 

‘*War's for men, not girls and women !” 

Quicker than it can be told 

Back the draft went, scrip of gold! 

And, ere night, a loaded train 

Crossed the intervening plain, 





At the convent gateway stood, 

To relieve Mére Shannon's brood. 
When you make the mixture up 

To go in Ben Butler's cup, 

Call him beast, or what you will, 
This I'd have you think of still: 

How this man with Fed’ral cannon 
Sent bread trains to Mother Shannon. 


— Independent. 


Mrs. Grunpy.—If we suppress prejudice in 
the matter, we shall see that Mrs. Grundy, with 
all her busy interference, is, commonly, in the 
| right. When has she upheld a vice of any kind? 

You may say that she has upheld some of the 
greatest of evils, such as duelling, slavery. ete. 
Well, Mrs. Grundy is conservative, it must be 
conceded, and is not commonly found in the 
front ranks of the reformers; but, if a proposed 
reform is really a sound one, she is sure, very 
soon, to take up its defence. It is very wise to 
be conservative and slow, in order, eventually, 
| to be right; and when Mrs. Grundy has upheld 
| that which you set down as an evil, it has been 





in profound conviction that it was no evil at all. | 


It has been a mistake of judgment, not of morals. 
Mrs. Grundy, slandered dame as she is, is al- 
most uniformly on the side of right-doing. She 
condemns private and public malfeasance: she 
deplores drunkenness, gambling, incontinence, 


| CHOATE’S 





extravagance, profanity, vice of all kinds. She | 
is sometimes a little too fond of purely success- 

ful men, and yet is not averse to a rigid inquiry | 
into the conditions of their success; she js per- 
haps too little regardtul of untortunate men, yet 
after all will, in a majority of instances, under- 
stand accurately the cause of their misfortunes. 

If not always charitable in her judgments, she | 
js an earnest admirer of charity. If altogether 
too prone to give importance to dress, and 
similar little things, and too easily shocked at 
an offence against mere conventionality, she 
yet always approves what may be called minor, 
but which are yet highly important, Virtues, 
such as neatness, cleaniiness, order, propriety 
of demeanor. If she suppresses individuality, 
she also keeps down vulgar assurance, low 
taste, and bad style. She is earnest in her de- 
nunciation of husbands who ill-treat their wives. 
of wives who neglect their homes; and these 
are people who are always bitter upon the good 
old lady. One of her highest claims to considera- 
tion is that she often forces people of this stamp 
into better behavior—to at least assume a virtue 
if they have it not. The fear of scandal has 
kept many men circumspect and apparently vir- 
tuous; and Mrs. Grundy, in compelling vice to 
work in secret, has contributed not a little to its 
eventful genuine subordination. — Appleton’s 


| 
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“WE MEET THETIMES,” 


—AND— 


“Reduce our Prices.” 


Woollen Goods, 


Hosiery, 
Underwear, 


GENT’S FURNISHING G00DS, 


Corsets, 
Fancy Goods, 
Trimmings, 
ALL 


MARKED DOWN 


TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


JOHN “PARTICULARS” 


“MODEL STORE,” 


12 TREMONT ROW. 


novl5 


FURNITUR 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALESROOMS. 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Are offering the productions of their factory direct 
to the consumer, at the 


Lowest Possible Rates, 
AT WAREROOMS 


95 and 97 Friend Street, 
CONSISTING OF 


Rich and Elegant CHAMBER SETS, 

Well-made and moderate-priced 

SIDE-BOARDS of all grades, 

DRAWING-ROOM and PARLOR FURNI- 
TURE, 

HALL-STANDS, BOOK-CASES, 
BRARY FURNITURE. 


——— 


and LI- 


These goods are sold VERY LOW to save storage, 
as our Warerooms are to be rebuilt. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


FURNIUURE MANUFACTURERS. 


FACTORY, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 
novl5 
THE FAMOUS | 
New French System 


ELECTRICAL CURE. 


Every form of disease, cranial or acute, treated 
with unparalleled success by 


EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN and WM. 
BRITTEN, 
155 West Brooklire Street. 
Examinations by the wonderful and infallible elec- 
trical cranial diagnosis, the greatest SCIENTIFIC DIs- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. tf novi 


CLOSING OUT STOCK, 


Will move to 158 Washington St., 
two doors from Transcript Building, 
December 1, 1873. 

We are now offering our entire 
stock of Custom-made Clothing and 
Furnishing Goods at greatly reduced 
prices until Dec. 1. Call and see at 
what low rates we are selling. 





L. D. BOISE & SON, 


30 Washington Street. 


novli 


ARD. 


We would call public attention to the fact that we 
carry on, 
IN CONNECTION WITH OUR SALESROOM, 


A MANUFACTORY 


where we personally superintend all work entrusted 
to our care, such as the 


Setting or Resetting of Diamonds, 
—OR THE— 
Manufacture of Special Articles of Jewelry. 


In our salesroom we have a FINE STOCK OF 
MOUNTED AND UNSET DIAMONDs, LOCKETS, 
CHAINS, STONE CAMEO, and ETRUSCAN SETTS, 
and a general assortment of fine jewelry. 


GUILD & DELANO, 


2 WINTER STREET. 3t 


novl5 


WEDDING BILLETS. 


WEDDINC CARDS. 


Cheapest place in Boston. 
HENRY C. SHEPARD, Wedding Printer, 


22 COURT STREET. 


The latest styles of Wedding Stationery constantly 
on hand. Prompt attention to orders by express or 
mail. Samples sent if desired. tf novl5 





~ FLORAL DECORATIONS, 


—FOR— 


| WEDDINCS, 


Of every description and magnitude, exe- 
cuted with artistic skill and despatch. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 
HOTEL BOYLSTON, 
Tremont, cor. of Boylston Streets, Boston. 
tf 


THE 
TEETH 


Without Injury, 
SOLD BY 
CHOATE, 
Under the Revere House 


And all Druggists. 














ODONTO. 


WHITENS 


novl5 


‘CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


SALAD-OILS, 
A ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satistactory. 


z= PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. septs 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 
FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
Bank Vaults, Vault Doors, Patent Fire- 

Proof Shutters. 


228 SHAWMUT AVENUE, BOSTON. 
Special Attention given to the 
Eye and '° 
Office Hours 1 to 4 "tf sept20 














FINE CLOTHING! 
FREEMAN, 
CAREY & CO,, 


OPPOSITE THE POSTOFFIOCE, 
155 & 157 Washington St. 


We offer this season the largest stock of Fine Cloth- 
ing we have ever made, and as all our garments are 
cut and made by our regular Custom Workmen. it 
will be readily seen our work is of a better class than 
any other sold in Boston. Gentlemen in want of Fine 
Clothing will please examine our stock before pur 
chasing, as we guarantee any coat sold by us equal in 
every particular to any made to order, and at least 
$15.00 less in price. 


OV ERCOATS. 


FINE BLUE ELYSIAN 
BROWN « 
se “ 
MIXED « 
“ * 
BLUE BEAVER 
“6 “ 
BLACK - 
BLUE CHINCHELLA 
MIXED MELTOAS 


CAPE OVERCOATS. 


FINE BLUE ELYSIAN 
‘© MIXED ELYSIAN, very heavy 


se os 


ULSTERS, 


MIXED ELYSIAN, very fine 


oe ss oT 


REEFING JACKETS, 


FINE BLUE PILOT «& CHINCHELLA. .$25 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 


155 & 157 Washington St. 
novs if 


REMOVAL. 


RAND, AVERY & CO, 


HAVE REMOVED FROM THEIR 


Old Stand, No. 3, Cornhill, 
TO THEIR NEW 


FRANKLIN BUILDINGS, 


Franklin, cor. Federal St. 

They respectfully solicit a continuance of the lib- 
eral patronage of the past, and cordially invite a call 
from all wishing to inspect one of the most thorough- 
ly appointed Printing Establishments in the United 
States. 4t novs 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


BUY LUWUMEDLATELY. 


To our old patrons little need be said; but we 
would invite the Clothing buying public genevally to 
call in and see us. We are determined none shall go 
away unsuited, either as to quality or price. 


FALL & WINTER OVERCOATS 


In great variety, our own make, from the richest 
goods. Stylish BUSINESS SUITS. all-wool mixed 
CASSIMERES, TRICOTS, SCOTOH GOODS, cte. 
ayy Fagen and other DRESS COATS. FROCKsS, 
SACK 


rials of Domestic and Foreign manutacture. 


PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 


L, D. BOISE & SON, 


3 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
novs 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


~ PARLOR SUITS 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


warranted in every particular. Purchasers will fine 
superior assortment before making their selections. 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


oct4-3m 


“THE RISING 


—OR, THE 
History of the Colored Race, 


from the earliest period to the present time, by WM. 

WELLS Browy, M.D., with Biographical Sketches ot 

the most distinguished men and women of the race, 
Price $2.50 per copy. 


JUST PUBLISHED, AND FOR SALE BY 


A. G, BROWN & €0,, 
No. 140 Court St., Boston. 


The book will be sent to any address, free of post- 
age, on receipt of price. tf novs 


HUGH FLOOD, — 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


SON,” 
$ 


ag Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business. 


Signs and Decorations. tf octt 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, © 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 

Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties. 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 

punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 


WM. DOOGTE, Proprietor. 


juniti 
~ -PINE-ART STORE. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINT INGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls 3m 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this communitg, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purityis uni- 
versally acknowledged. and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 

t is a genuine, healthful and palatable 

R. 


PAGER BEE 
H. & J, PFAFF, 


38 BROAD STREET.3 





novl 3m 


KS, PANTS and VESTS, CUSTOM CLOTHING, 
at great bargains, from the choicest and richest mate- 


BETWEEN STATE STREET AND CORNHILL, 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
1 

it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 


We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A specialty made of 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. ( 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Contection- 
ery, of all sorts. novl 


BANKERS. 


K!IODER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf —septé. 


BOSTON LEAD CO. | 
LINCORFPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 34 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

&#@1n order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

novs 3m 


“ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garment: 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


a@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! . 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


octls 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 
WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 

to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf augy 


____ INSURANCE. 
GEORGE 0. CARPENTER’S 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
AGENCY, 


Nos. bh. & 3~-Merehants” Exchange, 





STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
REPRESENTING 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE CO., ST. LOUIS, 
Capital and Assets -+++$1,500,000 


ST. JOSEPH (MO.) FILE AND MARINE INS. CO., 
Capital and Assets $500,000 
CITIZENS’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS, 
Capital and Assets $350,000 
NEW ORLEANS MUTUAL INS. ASSOCIATION, 
Capital and Assets $1,600.000 
PEOPLE'S INS. COMPANY, OF MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Capital and Assets $350,000 


WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, OF TORONTO. 
CANADA, 
Capital and Assets 
novs 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


$900,000 
it 


BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, IS73.....+6+ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 
ROWERS i as 66d. 5nd os cecvecescedes $10,525,172 03 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 


Amount at risk $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000, 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353.232.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports. giving a history of the 
Company's operations during the past twenty-nine 
years. apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


octs JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Capital $200,000. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 
GO. NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets........a...$2,000,000. 
Risks taken, losses adju-ted and paid by the North 
American. 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 
“Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 





DIRECTORS, 

Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries. Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, Jolin Breweter, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. ly novi 


THE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 


$456,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present late) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 
Are now (as heretofore) realy to insure on the 


SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 
| Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon aa practicable and the profits of business will 














CLOTHING 
COMPANY. 


Washington & Essex 


Without 
Svecifying 
Prices, 


WE HAVE 


MARKED DOWN 


Our Large Stock 


—OF— 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


Clothing 


TO PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION! 


EAGLE CLOTHING CO., 


Washington, cor. Essex St, 
tt 


novs 


“SOMEST/O’ 





WANTED. 
END FOR CATALOGUE 


septls 1it* 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 
THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit conf. 
Warehouses : 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


tf 


dence. 


septs 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 
136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 


oct ir 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 


oct4 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


TABLE FISH. 


I:xtra Quality, Shore Cured, 


TABLE CODFISH, 


25lb., 501b. and 100Ib. 
For first-class family trade, and ready for use. 
CHOICE NEW MACKEREL, 


in small packages. 


HENRY MAYO & C0., 


5 COMMERCE STREET. 


3m 


Boxes. 
Also, 


septls 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
5821 and 583 Washington corner 
Place. 


of Dix 
septls 


Street, 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


ny NO- 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. * 


BE. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
n French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. aug2é 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
HARLES RICHARDSON & co, 


C 
) DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 





novl-3m. 











CLOTHING, ETC. a 
i Rhett MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


A.W.BEARD, C.C.MovULTox, R. P. Gopparp, 
novl H.C. BLUE, E. F. MILLER. ly 


VREELAND,HARDING & LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WasHInGTon STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
S1Las W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 
novl 6m 





gens ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President 

| CHAS. A. HOWLAND. Secretary. 

BOSTON OFFICE, 

\No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town. 


March 20, 1873. tf mch2 


THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauncy Srree?, Boston. 





C. V. WHITTEN, A. 8. YOUNG, 
H. 3. BURDETT, septém C.C Goss. 


s UE 
DOM STIC SEWING MACHINE CO.,NEW ORK. } 


; 


i 
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vined 
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